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Telephoning over a ray of light 
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Building on the Telephone Principle 





Kirry years ago Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered the prin- 
ciple of the telephone. His first 
telephone employed wire as the 
connecting path over which words 
passed. Four years later he used 
a beam of light instead of wire to 
carry speech between telephone 
instruments. 

] 


Today, both wire and wireless 
telephony are employed on every 
hand in the service of the nation. 
Wire telephony, with its thousands 
of central offices, its complex 
switchboards and millions of miles 
of wire, envelops the country, 
carrying for the American people 
70,000,000 conversations every 


day. Wireless telephony is broad 


casting entertainment and carry- 
ing important information to the 
remotest regions. 

But new applications of the 
telephone principle are still being 
found. In the loud speaker, in the 
deaf set, the electrical stethe scope, 
the improved phonograph, the 
telephone principle has been 
adapted by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories to the uses of the 
physician, the public speaker and 
the musician. The scientific 
research and engineering skill, 
which enable America to lead the 
world in telephone service, are 
also bringing forth from the tele 
phone principle other devices of 
great usefulness. 
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San Francisco 


MY GALLEON of adventure 
Beat through the Golden Gate; 
The sailors said it was a ship 
With passengers and freight. 


But I was young and dreamful— 
Dreams were the best of me; 
And, I to San Francisco 
Came dreaming from the sea. 


I found a woman city, 
Suave as a cooing dove. 
I sought her as a lover, 
But was too young for love. 


Draped on her like a mantle, 
Her fog was cool and grey; 
But since her girdle baffled me, 

She sent me on my way. 


Now I have learned that poets 
When youth is gone kiss best; 

I think, if I went back, that she 
Would take me to her breast. 


—W. Adolphe Roberts 
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Who are the American Indians? 


ree question as to who the American 
Indians are, and where they came 
from, has perplexed mankind almost 
from the discovery of America by Col- 
umbus in 1492. For more than 400 years 
this distinctive race of people have lived 
under a name which is an obvious mis- 
nomer. As every schoolboy knows, when 
Columbus discovered America he 
thought he had reached India, so he 
named the inhabitants “Indians.” And 
“Indians” these true Americans have 
wrongfully been called from that day to 
this. 

The Spanish friars, who campaigned 
with Cortez, settled the matter as to 
who the Indians might be, to their own 
satisfaction at least, by stating that the 
Indians were the “lost tribes of Israel.” 
In their mistaken zeal they filled a large 
room full of priceless documents and 
manuscripts and burned them. They 
thus destroyed the evidence which would 
long ago have given us the answer to this 
riddle. We are now painstakingly piec- 
ing together every little bit of testimony 
which has a bearing on this involved 
subject, hoping that some day we may 
arrive at the real answer. 

The discoveries made by the Doheny 
Scientific Expedition to the Hava Supai 
Canyon in northern Arizona, have given 
a new angle to this interesting question. 
It has been pretty generally believed that 
the American Indians were of compari- 
tively recent origin. But now, when we 
find that they, or their predecessors, ac- 
tually made pictographs of animals long 
since extinct, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that they go back into the pre- 
historic Past to a period of time beyond 
anything which has hitherto been ad- 
mitted. 

In the past fifty years a great deal of 
literature has sprung up dealing with the 
question of the antiquity of American 
civilizations. Books have been written 
about the Mayas, the Aztecs, the Incas 
and other North and South American 
tribes. Such writers as Le Plongeons, 
Abbe’ Brasseur de Bourbourg, Charnay, 
Bancroft, a number of Spanish writers, 
and last of all a Scotch scholar named 
Lewis Spence, have all given us their 


By SamueL Hussarp 
versions of this subject in a series of 
fascinating volumes. 

The theories that the American In- 
dians were of an Israelitish stock, or 
that they came, as some have believed, 
from a Welsh or Gaelic ancestry, may 
be safely dismissed as the fruits of mis- 
guided enthusiasm or perverted ingenu- 
ity. With all this kind of brushwood 
cleared away, there are left to us then 
only three reasonable hypotheses, each of 
which has its strenuous advocates. 

First, the idea held by Louis Agassiz, 
that the American races are autoch- 
thonic, in other words that they orig- 
inated in America. This was in accord- 
ance with his doctrine of multiple cen- 
ters of creation. Second, that they are 
of one blood with the races inhabiting 
the Eastern continent (Europe) from 
whom they were separated by the subsi- 
dence of the intervening land. Third, 
that they represent a migration from 
Asia, via Behring Strait, or across the 
Pacific in lower latitudes. 

I now propose to give my new version 
of the ancestry of the Indians, based on 
my observations in Arizona, on certain 
discovefes made in the State of Nevada 
in the past two years, and on deductions 
made in Alaska, during my contact with 
the Esquimaux. I do not claim any in- 
fallibility in this involved matter, and 
there are doubtless many who will not 
agree with my conclusions. Events that 
occured 20000 or 30000 years ago left 
scant traces, if they left any at all, and 
we must fill in the gaps between the scat- 
tered bits of evidence as best we may. 

In a previous article I have referred 
to the belief of Dr. Hrdlicka, as ex- 
pressed in the Smithsonian Report for 
1923, that the ancestors of the Indians 
came as emigrants from Asia, across Beh- 
ring’s Strait, and settled in America. I 
am absolutely convinced that bands of 
Mongols came across Behring’s Strait 
from Asia into America, but I am 
equally convinced that they were not 
related to our Indians in any way, and 
they came as invaders and not as peace- 
ful immigrants. 

They apparently made their way down 


the coast to California, and “rom there 
crossed over onto the high plateau which 
is now the State of Nevada. Here they 
came in contact with the warlike Mayas, 
and a bitter warfare ensued. My theory 
is that the present Esquimaux are the 
remnant of that Mongol invasion, and 
the warfare that was started in those pre- 
historic times persist until now, in the 


year of our Lord, 1925. 


In order that I may clear the reasons 
why I have reached this conclusion, I 
crave the readers indulgence if I inject a 
few personal experiences into this narra- 
tive. In 1897 I joined the gold rush to 
Alaska. After a series of adventures and 
mis-adventures I finally reached St. 
Michael near the mouth of the Yukon, 
only to find ice forming in the river, and 
all navigation by river steamer closed 
for the season. 


Waiting until the sea-ice formed and 
became safe for travel, and in company 
with three other adventurous spirits, we 
started on a one-thousand-mile sledge 
journey up the Yukon, with our destina- 
tion Rampart City. To help with our 
dog teams, and as all round handy man, 
we took with us a young Esquimaux boy, 
whose home was in St. Michael. 

Our route took us up the sea coast 
for about 100 miles, and on this part of 
the journey we stayed in Esquimaux vil- 
lages, and slept in their “barabaras” or 
guest houses. Soon after we left the 
coast and started inland we came in con- 
tact with the people of the interior, who 
are “simon pure” American Indians. I 
saw at once that I could take a young 
man from the Yukon and a young Supai 
or Apache from Arizona, dress them in 
the same clothes, and I would defy you 
to tell them apart. It was also perfectly 
apparent that the Apache or Yukoner 
were a totally different race from the 
Esquimaux we had just parted from on 
the sea coast. 


I then soon found our harmless Esqui- 
maux boy was a “persona non grata” to 
the Yukon Indians. Every where we 
went he was jeered at and insulted. 
He was called that Esquimaux “son of 
a dog” and other insulting epithets, and 
I am convinced if it had not been for 
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our protection he would have been mur- 
dered. 

At the little village of Koltag we 
joined forces with another party of trav- 
elers, among whom was a dear old Cath- 
olic priest. Father “B,” (Note, Father 
Barnum, a relative of Phineas T. Bar- 
num, of Circus fame,) had been equipped 
by-Nature with a brilliant mind, he was 
a great traveler, a profound student, and 
was graced with a delightful personality. 
As a Jesuit he was required to accom+ 


plish some useful task, so he was com- , 


piling a dictionary of the Esquimaux 
language. 

The hostility towards our Esquimaux 
servant he explained by telling me that 
there is a deep-seated racial antipathy 
between the two peoples. The Indians 
have driven the Esquimaux to the sea 
coast and are holding them there. No 
Esquimaux dares to come inland, he 
would lose his life if he did. 

Through the medium of the Russian 
Traders, before the advent of the Amer- 
icans, a truce has been arranged which 
lasts for two weeks, during August of 
each year. Then the Indians from the 
interior freely come to the coast and 
barter their furs and other products for 
seal skins, walrus hides, chuck-chi deer 
skins and other Esquimaux goods. 

Then Father “B” drew my attention 
to another interesting fact. He pointed 
out that the Esquimaux from Behring 
Sea clear around to Baffin’s Bay and the 
coast of Labrador are a homogeneous 
people. Here are a people separated by 
10000 miles of the most desolate, barren 
and icebound sea coast in the World, 
who have no knowledge of each other, 
and yet speak the same language, eat 
the same kind of food, use the same 
weapons, build the same kind of boats 
and live in the same kind of houses. 

To illustrate this more concretely. 
The name of our Esquimaux boy was 
“Nanook,” which means “little bear.” 
There is a well known moving picture, 
showing the life of a tribe of Esquimaux 
on Hudson’s Bay, called ““Nanook of the 
North.” And on Hudson’s Bay, “Nan- 
ook” means “little bear” just as it does 
on the shore of Behring Sea. 

The logical inference from all this 
is that the Esquimaux must have been 
united at some central point before they 
became so widely seperated. I am cer- 
tain they would not voluntarily live on 
the inhospitable sea shore if they could 
stay in the interior, with herds of game, 
fish in the rivers and ample wood for 
houses and fires. 

Now if you will place your left hand 
on the map of North America, with the 
fingers pointing North, and so arrange 
it that the center of your wrist will 
cover the spot where St. Paul now 
stands, you will find if you follow the 
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direction. of your thumb, that it will 
lead you down the St. Lawrence River 
to the coast of Labrador. If you follow 
the index finger it will take you down 
the James River to Hudson’s Bay. The 
middle finger points the way down the 
Mackenzie River to the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, and the next finger will 
lead you down the Yukon River to the 
shore of Behring’s Sea. Remember that 
St. Paul is close to the southern limit 
of the great “Ice-cap” which dumped 
its glacial drift over the plain where 
Chicago now stands. 

As I reconstruct the story, these no- 


mads from the plains of Mongolia and ° 


the steppes of eastern Siberia, made their 
way to America either by boat or by a 
land-bridge at or near Behring Strait. 











A type of American Indian fast disappearing 


This invasion occured prior to the 
Glacial Period. They then made their 
way down the coast to California, but 
soon crossed over to Nevada where they 
found great plains and a climate not un- 
like the one they had left in Asia. At- 
tracted by the great buffalo herd which 
furnished food, clothing and _ shelter, 
they drifted eastward to the great Plains, 
in Dakota and Minnesota. 

Here they were viciously attacked by 
the Indian tribes of the South, or by the 
trained soldiers of the Mayas, who 
forced them ever northward. In the 
meantime the period of the “Great 
Cold” occured and the whole of North 
America, down to about the 49th paral- 
lel, was covered by an ice-cap, very 
much as Greenland is today. The tribes 
from the South drove the invaders to the 
edge of the Ice, it was impossible to go 
further. The ice-sheet persisted until an 
epoch which is variously estimated at 
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from 7000 to 20000 years ago. My be- 
lief is that most of these lapses of time 
are underestimated, so I prefer to use the 
larger figure. 

Gradually, through thousands of 
years, as the ice retreated, these foreign- 
ers were forced to retreat with it. And 
so at last, branching out like the sticks 
of a fan, they were crowded to the sea 
coast, and here again they made a stand. 
As they could not come inland to hunt 
and fish they were compelled to make 
their living from the sea. And so from 
the sheer force of necessity they adopted 
ways and means to live and exist, and 
very gradually evolved into the Esqui- 
maux as we know them today. 

It seems to be part of the scheme of 
things that when a race of people are 
persecuted for a long period of time, 
they become, so to speak, fused together. 
They tend to cling to the ideals, tradi- 


’ tions and modes of life and thought 


which would not persist under easier 
conditions of existence. Some _pyschic 
force like this has made the Esquimaux, 
scattered though they be, a homogeneous 
people. 

Now why do I think they came first 
to California? Because there is an au- 
thentic story that a Chinese junk was 
dug up in the river gravels of California 
by the early miners. Could such a ves- 
sel sail from China or the coast of Asia 
to San Francisco Bay? Two years ago 
a Chinese junk sailed from Shanghai to 
San Francisco, and the crew consisted of 
a man, his Chinese wife and a young 
boy. They had only one adventure worth 
recording. While they were anchored 
in the Yellow Sea, at some distance from 
the shore, a large python came aboard 
and sought refuge in the cabin. 

We civilized people of today have an 
idea that we have all there is of courage, 
daring and adventure, but it is my con- 
viction that prehistoric people dared 
more, risked more, and endured hard- 
ships and went through adventures that 
make anything we have done tame by 
comparison. 

How do I know these adventurers 
from Asia went to Nevada? Because 
we are now finding Chinese characters 
of a pre-Manchu dynasty cut into the 
cliffs of Nevada. The base of one of 
these cliffs is covered by a gravel dirt 
which is believed to be of glacial origin. 

Excavations have revealed the Chinese 
writings 28 feet deep under the gravel, 
thus showing that the writings were 
there before the gravel was deposited. 
For this reason I think the Asiatics were 
here in America prior to the Glacial 
Period. 

If the reader agrees with my last 
premises, then we have had an Asiatic 
invasion of America, the last phase of 
which is still visible, by a race of people 
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entirely different from our American 
Indians. A state of affairs which has 
been going on for thousands of years, 
where the native Americans’ having re- 
pulsed a wave of foreign invaders, have 
driven them to the sea coast and are still 
holding them there. 

And we of the present day and gene- 
ration are faced by a similar problem of 
“peaceful” invasion by Chinese, Japanese 
and Hindus. In the polite language of 
diplomacy we call it a “peaceful pene- 
tration.” The Pacific Coast of North 
America seems to have a strange fascina- 
tion for both the Chinese and Japanese. 

They strongly desire to come here. We 
lightly account for this by the crowded 
condition of the Asiatic countries, by 
easy and safe transportation, and by bet- 
ter living conditions here, but I am be- 
ginning to wonder if the roots of this 
desire are not much deeper. Do they 
go back to the prehistoric Past when this 
same problem was faced and solved by 
the original settlers of this Continent, 
our American Indians. 

But this still does not answer our 
question as to who the American Indians 
are, and where they came from. Whether 
or not the American Indians originated 
in America, is in the light of our present 
knowledge an unsolvable problem. It 
has much to do with the question of the 
“origin of mankind.” In my opinion 
it is doubtful if we will ever be able to 
point to any one spot on Earth and 
say, here was the “birthplace of man.” 
Too many stupendous changes have 
taken place in the physical Geography of 
this uneasy old World. Too many places 
are now under the sea, where there was 
once a fair and fertile land, inhabited 
by prosperous and happy people. 

The third “horn of our dilemma”’ is, 
“are the American Indians of one blood 
with the people of Europe?” Twenty 
five years ago, if any one of scientific 
attainments even mentioned the _possi- 
bility of a sunken continent in the At- 
lantic Ocean between Europe and Amer- 
ica, he was considered scientifically un- 
orthodox and regarded with suspicion. 
Now, however there is such an over- 
whelming amount of evidence brought to 
light on this subject that many eminent 
men are converts to this hypothesis. 


In the Grand Canyon and in the 
Supai we found evidence pointing strong- 
ly in this direction. We found the tracks 
of African animals in the Grand Can- 
yon, and in the Supai we found a wall 
picture showing people dressed like our 
Indians hunting Ibex with bows and 
arrows. This is so like a picture in a 
cave near Alpera in Spain, where people 
dressed exactly like our American In- 
dians are also hunting Ibex with bows 
and arrows that it should be regarded 
as more than a mere coincidence. 
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The presence of Ibex in America 
would mean not only a land connection, 
either to Europe or to Asia, but it would 
indicate a continuous range of moun- 
tains. The Ibex are above all else moun- 
tain dwellers. They would not cross any 
great extent of level plains, and as they 
have all of the goats’ aversion for water 
they would not cross from Island to 
Island. any 

In an article of this character it 1s 
obviously impossible to do more than just 
touch a few of the high spots of this 
fascinating subject. Whole volumes have 
been written on it, and they are more 
absorbing than any romantic novel. 

Personally I am an entire convert to 
the idea of a “land bridge” connecting 
America with Europe, and also a con- 
nection between Africa and South Amer- 
ica. I think this gives us a logical idea 
as to who the American Indians are, and 
explains the presence of African animals 
in Southern California and Arizona. 

Professor E. J. Saunders of the De- 
partment of Geology, University of the 
State of Washington, in referring to this 

subject, says:—“At the close of the 
Paleozoic Period there was a westward 
extension of Africa known as “Gond- 
wana Land” which may have reached 
to the eastern point of Brazil. This be- 
lief is based on a study of the distribu- 
tion of the fossils of that period. Again 
in the Cretaceous Period there seems to 
be evidence of the westward extension 
of Africa beyond the middle of the At- 
lantic, but extending not quite as far 
south as the American Coast.’ 

In his excellent book, “Atlantis in 
America” Mr. Lewis Spence believes 
that there were two large continental 
areas in the Atlantic Ocean. One was 
west of the Strait of Gibraltar and was 
called “Atlantis,” the other was called 
“Antillia” and occupied the area where 
the West Indies now are. These two 
large land areas were at one time united, 
but gradually sank under the Atlantic 
Ocean, until now all that remains of 
them are the various islands, which were 
at one time the high mountain peaks of 
this submerged land. 

In the final catastrophe, which . oc- 
cured suddenly, it is stated that sixty 
four million people were drowned, mak- 
ing this the most terrible disaster that 
ever happened to the human race. This 
fearful cataclysm so impressed itself on 
the human mind that there is not a race 
of people in Europe or America, and 
perhaps in the whole world, without a 
tradition concerning it. Stories of a great 
flood are especially common among the 
numerous tribes of American Indians. 
Even in my own limited experience I 
have heard tales of a “Great Flood” 
from the Indians on the Yukon, from 
Puget’s Sound, from the Warm Springs 
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Indians in Eastern Oregon and from the 
Apaches in Arizona. And from Canada 
into Maine and clear down into Mexico 
and Central and South America, similar 
traditions, all dealing with the same 
theme, have been related by the various 
Indian tribes. 

Briefly the story is that the Island or 
Continent of Atlantis was inhabited by 
a race of highly civilized people known 
as the “Cro-Magnon” race. Physically 
and mentally it is claimed, they were the 
highest type of people the World has 
ever known. They suddenly appeared 
in Europe bringing on advanced culture 
with them. They conquered and exter- 
minated the low, beastly “Neanderthal” 
people and occupied the land themselves. 
All of us who have European ancestry 
are probably the descendants of these re- 
markable people. As no such race was 
known in Asia or Africa, the logical 
conclusion is that they came from the 
West, out of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The chronology of their invasion of 
Europe is now fairly well established 
and is accepted by many eminent scien- 
tists. It is briefly as follows:— 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
giving approximate dates in Atlantean- 
Antillian History. 

Cro-Magnon race, or first Atlantean 
wave, arrives in Europe at close of Ice 
Age, about 23,000 B.C. 

(Continued on Page 321) 
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The Riviera of the Pacific 


HEN THE Spanish government 

granted Don Rafael Castro the 
choicest of all the Aptos Rancho in 1832, 
little did it know that that grant was 
to play a prominent part as a figure in 
Western land development in 1926; that 
it was to become known as the Riviera 
of the Pacific or Seacliff Park. It has 
not been so many years ago that this 
present Seacliff Park was the dwelling 
place of the Ouhtos Indians who thrived 
on shell fish of the bay and game of the 
woods. Nor has it been so long that the 
Ouhtos Indians fought fierce battles 
with the interior Indians, who attempt- 
ed year after year to carry back with 
them, into the hot interior of the valleys, 
the maidens of the Ouhtos tribe, who 
were known afar for their beauty and 
freshness and their harmony of soul, 
their softness of skin and their romantic 
loveliness. 


For a moment let your imagination 
go back say one hundred years or more. 
Not such a long time when you come 
to think of it. Let it follow the shore- 
line, beautiful in color, fascinating in its 
nativeness. You will see the teepees of 
thatch, slabs of bark with thin wisps of 
smoke curling up into the blue sky and 
you will hear that low call from afar, 
float over the still air... “Ouhtos... 
Ouhtos . . . Ouhtos.” Louder, louder, 
louder it will come and you will see the 
Indians gather together and you will 
easily understand the meaning of 
“Aptos.” It is but a contraction of 
Ouhtos, the “come together call” of the 
Indians of that region. Every year the 
Ouhtos Indians were called together by 
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this call; called together when the 
tribes of the interior made their yearly 
pilgrimage to the seashore to gather sea- 
shells and acorns . . . seashells which 
were to be ground together with acorns 
to neutralize the injurious acids in the 
meal, and to take what maidens they 
could from the Ouhtos Indians, take 
them back to their own habitations of 
the hot valley interior. 

It is most interesting to note the care 
which the Ouhtos Indians gave their 
people. At the confluence of the Va- 
lencia and Aptos creeks at what is now 
the easterly boundary of Seacliff Park 
is a large basin practically at sea level. 
Here was the Indian hospital consisting 
of a mound surrounded by water. 
Around the sides of the mound, caves 
were dug and in these the ailing were 
placed while a hot fire (something equiv- 
alent to sun-baths of modern sanatori- 
ums) was built at the entrance. The 
patient was subjected to the rays of this 
heat until the medicine man decided the 
time was right to bring him forth and 
submerge him in the cold water of the 
creek. The treatment was effective. The 
patient recovered at once or was buried 
next day. 

The absence of such need is shown 
by the small capacity of this Indian hos- 
pital. This is due no doubt to the fact 
that this section of the Bay of Monterey 
has always been favored by climate, by 
natural advantages. It has been the hab- 
itation of the superior type of peoples 
from the beginning of time. This is 
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Original reproduction of map showing grant of Aptos Rancho. 


perhaps proven by the fact that it was 
at this very location that Junipero Serra 
found himself before going to Santa 
Cruz. He was looking for the wonder- 
ful bay of which navigators had told 
him,—the land of wonderful shoreline, 
of balmy climate, of big trees growing 
down to the water and of a superior 
people. It was on this very spot on 
which the activities of Seacliff Park are 
now going on that Father Junipero 
Serra first glimpsed the bay of Mon- 
terey. 

Here he met an Indian woman lead- 
ing a small boy by his hand. By sign 
language the Father learned his location 
and that his destination was farther 
West. The woman’s intelligence was 
surprising. He blessed her and the boy 
and proceeded as directed to the present 
site of Santa Cruz where he camped 
for the night. 

The next morning as he emerged from 
his tent the father was surprised to find 
the woman and the boy waiting. She was 
apparently so impressed by the solem- 
nity of the blessing, by the benign mien 
of the Father, that she had followed 
him. The child proved to be the young 
chief of the Ouhtas Indians, whose death 
in the city of Santa Cruz at the age of 
105 years is within the memory of some 
of the oldest inhabitants of the city. 


The coming of Junipero Serra was 
not the only link the Spanish govern- 
ment was to have on this new land. 


It so happened that in the year 1832 
the Spanish court was rather excited. 
A young Spanish nobleman was causing 
the king considerable consternation. 
Young Rafael Castro, beloved by the 
Spanish court, had accumulated a weight 
of gambling debts. Demands were fall- 
ing upon him which worried the king 
not a little for the young Castro and 
the king were friends of various adven- 
tures. The time came when the king 
knew it was dangerous to grant Don 
Castro more leniency in the empire and 
so he personally persuaded the young 
Castro to take up his fortune in the new 
land, the land of beauty, of blue seas, 
of gold, of romance, of color and vivid 
living. 

Young Castro reluctantly took the 
offer of the king and came to the shores 
of California to try his fortune. He was 
given the grant of land designated as 
the Aptos Rancho, consisting of 7,000 
acres. 

Here it was that the favored caballero 
of Spanish days chose to build his own 
dwelling. And here it was that he lived 
a life of fullness and prosperity. Perhaps 
he colored the tales a bit which he sent 
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back to Spain. At any rate the fame of 
the Aptos Rancho became the envy of 
Spanish Dons the world over . . . such 
a climate, such a wealth, such a picture 
painted by the brush of Nature! 

The careless proclivities of the Don 
were carried with him from Spain for 
it was the choicest section of the present 
Seacliff Park, consisting of 100 acres, 
known as the Ord place for 50 or 60 
years, which was acquired by Pacificus 
Ord from Don Rafael Castro for build- 
ing a fence on the Castro Rancho. There 
was that period of love and romance by 
the sea where the moon cast a silver 
sheen onto the rippling waters of a quiet 
bay and there was riotous living and 
there came decline. 


That glorious daring beloved cabal- 
lero of the Spanish days passed as did 
that of his line. His land slipped from 
one ownership to another. The build- 
ings crumbled. No longer did the spirit 
of romance sing from long low casas. 
Silent was the land except for the wail- 
ing of a gull and the singing of the surf. 
Then came the reformation of that land 
which has still the perfect climate of 
so rare a blending of sea and sky, of 
earth so fertile and of nature so kind; 
the waters of a bay which have known 
strange craft, Spanish Galleons, Chinese 
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Seacliff Park and some 


Junks, Rum runners. It is still a land of 
intense interest. Still hovering over it is 
that heavy romance of the Spanish era 
of California. To sit one night on the 
cliff, looking out over that stretch of bay 

to hear softly some truant strains 
from late imported music, is to be trans- 
planted to a land of red roses, of dark 
hair and shining eyes, of warmth, of 
passion, of life, of rest, and of eternal 
pleasure. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that three 
years ago, when the founders of Seacliff 
Company searched the northern curve 
of Monterey Bay foot by foot for the 
perfect site on which to establish a new 
type of palisade city by the sea that they 
confirmed the judgment of the people 
before them: that section of the bay of 
Monterey with its exceptional beach, its 
ideal climate and its grand back country 
of wooded hills. The history of the bay 
with its many kinds of fish; with its 
north cove which for years sheltered the 
Indians, with the romance of the later 
Spanish era still on the breeze, is today 
repeating itself. 

The blossoming acres of green, the 
majestic cliffs, the sweeping beach... . 
the whole flowing landscape between the 
surf-line on the shore and the first ridge 
of the foothills is being transformed into 
an all-year-city—a city of refinement, of 
beauty of charm, of health, and of plea- 
sure... such a city as one may look upon 
and search no more. 

Along miles of macadamized roads 
groups of dwellings have made their ap- 
pearance, some facing over the cobalt sea 
others nestling on the hillside, hedged 
in flowering shrubs and shaded by tow- 
ering oaks and redwoods. 

Water and electricity, fine roads, tele- 
phones and all modern conveniences 
have been extended to all parts of the 
property. 

Facilities for playing tennis and golf 
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recent improvements. 


and the convenience of a local shopping 
center follow as a matter of course, all 
so thoughtfully and ingeniously arranged 
as to leave the pristine charm and natu- 
ralness of Seacliff Park delightfully un- 
disturbed and unspoiled. 


A mile-long seawall (the longest in 
California), the concrete promenade 
with Roman benches and electroliers, the 
lounging beach leveled with fine white 
sand, the sand gardens and paddle pools 
the model natatorium for official swim- 
ming meets, the colony of artistic bunga- 
lettes and the colossal ‘“‘U"’ shaped pleas- 
ure pier (550 by 1000 feet) forming an 
enclosed harbor for yachts and bathing, 
with its luxurious pavilion for dining and 
dancing out over the sparkling ocean 
might well have been the dreams of the 
young caballero of the early days. It is 
the plan of W. I. Morgan for the devel- 
opment of this love dream of the old 
Spanish days of California, and his dream 








Every year droves of Sea-Pigeons come to 

Seacliff Park, driving the fish up into the 

shallow waters from which the inhabitants 

have little difficulty in gathering sea food 
by the bucketful. 


is rapidly growing into a reality—a real- 
ity which will be permanent, which will 
not decline—a city of individuality 
builded on the finest of old traditions 
and surrounded by the loveliness of Na- 
ture. Could one ask more? 
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A Touch of Spain 


Strecta G. Trask 





Spreading trees 


HE flood of moonlight under 

i which Monterey slept did not pen- 
etrate the deep shadows beneath 

the fig trees of Dutra Street, a rambling 
lane which leads up the hill through the 
town. A single ray of light filtering 
through the branches of a straggling pine, 
fell aslant of the red-tiled roof of the 
Alvarado house, and that was all. To 
some the surroundings would have been 
alarming, but they were not so to Car- 
melita, crouching there in the shadow 
of the old adobe. To her they were only 
hateful—for had not Ignacio paseo that 
evening with that artist woman to view 
the adobes by moonlight? Adobes! Bah! 
Dusty, tumble-down old places not fit 
to live in. Ah, he was bewitched by 
that pale-faced artist woman one saw 
sketching every day on Monterey! Car- 
melita clasped her hands convulsively as 
she thought of it. Had not she seen him 
dance with her once, twice, three times 
at the ball last night? A feeling of in- 
creased bitterness arose in her heart as 
she thought how charming the artist 
woman looked in her dainty white gown 
and how well she and Felipe danced to- 
gether—and Felipe talking, talking, talk- 
ing to her all the time. Ignacio had 


said, also, that this very day he had seen 
her sketching under the oaks up by the 
Peters place, and that Felipe was teach- 
ing her how to roll cigarettes. The 
thought was unendurable. Maldita mu- 
jer! Let her keep to her beastly sketch- 
ing and let Felipe alone! 


at Monterey. 


But she would see for herself to- 
night. She would watch. She would fol- 
low them, and Senor Felipe Miranda 
would know whether he could play fast 
and loose with her—Carmelita Castro. 
But why did they not come? The artists 
always came here. She glanced at the 
innocent adobe with intense hatred. Per- 
haps the moon was not high enough yet. 
They would come later. Could she wait? 
Jamas! she would find them! 

By this time the old Washington Ho- 
tel must be in a-flood of moonlight. She 
was sure they would be there for she 
knew the charm of that place. Had she 
not seen the old weather-stained walls 
transformed by the effect of emerald 
moonlight? And when Felipe had told 
those wonderful stories of the early days 
when his grandfather had been enter- 
tained by the Americanos at their ban- 
quets. and balls she could almost see the 
beautifully dressed women and the men 
in military uniforms thronging the cor- 
ridors and broad porches of the hotel. 
Perhaps even now he. was telling the 
artist woman about it as he had told her. 

“Madre de Dios!’ she muttered, and 
instinctively her hand sought the dag- 
ger concealed in her bosom and the re- 
solve to use it took firm hold upon her. 
All summer her feelings of jealous an- 
ger toward Hilda Cameron had daily 
increased until now it amounted almost 
to an obsession. No feeling of compunc- 
tion weakened her vengeful spirit. 
Clutching her mantilla more closely to 
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her throat to stop the throbbing, she 
started down the road. 

As she emerged from under the trees 
her graceful form and her beautiful 
flashing eyes added just the touch need- 
ed to make one imagine himself back in 
the “Fifties” in the quaint street of 
some old Mexican town. 

When she neared the old adobe which 
early settlers called “La Casa de los 
Quartros Vientos” she heard voices. 
Stepping into the shadow of the crum- 
bling, vine-clad wall, she listened breath- 
lessly to the approaching footsteps. But 
it was only a party from Del Monte 
“doing” Monterey by moonlight. Their 
exclamation of wonder and delight, as 
they fell under the spell of these his- 
toric buildings, seen in the weird light 
of the moon, only added to her fury. 

Hurriedly she crossed the plaza, passed 
the old drinking-fountain, and turned 
into the street where stood the old hotel. 
Even her jealous forebodings did not 
prepare her for the strange sinking at 
her heart, as she saw her worst fears 
confirmed. 

At the foot of the broad stairway, in 
the bright moonlight, sat that hated 
artist women in her pretty summer gown. 
Her brown hair was being blown across 
her upturned face as she listened to 
Felipe, who was leaning on the railing 
and looking down at her, talking and 
laughing—oh, how she hated them both! 
Into her eyes blazed all the concentrated 
fury of jealous rage that had come down 
to her from a long line of ancestors. 
Again her hand sought the dagger, all 
her fury now directed toward Felipe. 
The sight of his handsome face with its 
clear-cut features only added to the pain 
tugging at her heart. In her rage she 
thought no punishment too great for him. 
And the artist woman? She should live 
—she should suffer; and the burden of 
his death should be forever upon her 
soul! The bells chiming out from San 
Carlos Mission did not rouse her. A 
distant bugle call from the Presidio broke 
the stillness, but fell unheeding on her 
ears. She stood transfixed, and was only 
recalled to herself by voices close at 
hand. Not till then had she noticed 
others amongst the party of artists busy 
with their notebooks. With a half sob 
she glided under the protecting branches 
of a willow tree that overhung the ad- 
joining walls and screened her from 
view. 

“Did you see that, Jack?” whispered 
one of their number to Jack Manning, 
who was sketching. “That little beauty, 
I mean, who disappeared under the 
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The first theater in California. 


trees?” He indicated the place where 
Carmelita had vanished from view. “She 
didn’t take her eyes off Hilda and her 
Spanish cavalier for a second, until she 
noticed us.” 

“What's the matter with Hilda, any- 
way?” grumbled Jack. “Seems to me 
she’s going it pretty strong with that 
greaser.” 

“Oh, Hilda’s all right! Studying the 
native at first hand. She’ll let him down 
easy, never fear, if that beauty over yon- 
der doesn’t take a hand. But you had 
better not say ‘greaser’ to Hilda. Why, 
she’s traced his lineage back to Monte- 
zuma already. 

Jack’s answer was highly uncompli- 
mentary to that ancient king and his 
descendants. Hilda’s flirtation had done 
more than a little to shatter his imper- 
turbability. 

Presently Carmelita, from her hiding 
place, saw them all move off in the direc- 
tion of the Custom House. 


Later the same party of artists were 
sitting under the awning on the beach 
eating tamales. The military band had 
just concluded its last number, and the 
crowd of summer visitors from the neigh- 
boring resorts, who, all evening, had 
mingled in true Bohemian fashion with 
the picturesque vaqueros, Spanish fisher- 
men, and gaily dressed senoritas, was 
beginning to disperse. A few strolling 
couples wandered up from the beach or 
along the board-walk, and among them 
were Hilda and Felipe Miranda. Jack, 
who had been anything but amiable dur- 
ing the last hour, and whose attention 
had been completely centered upon the 
passing crowd, was the first to notice 
their approach. 

He saw a frown on Hilda’s pretty 
face and caught a mute look of appeal 
in her eyes as she glanced at him. 
Quickly stepping to her side, he slipped 
her arm through his. She clung con- 
vulsively to him for a moment, and 





scarcely looked at Felipe as she dis- 
missed him with a curt: “Buenos noches, 
Senor.” Jack noticed that she omitted 
to offer her hand to Felipe. 

“Hilda, has that fellow been saying 
anything to you?” asked Jack as they 
moved ‘off together. 

“Jack!” and Hilda’s eyes flashed. 
“What do you mean!” 

“You know what I mean, Hilda!” 
and the look he bent upon her was both 
masterful and tender. “You can’t play 
with fire—you’ve found that out. Now, 


tell me. Shall I thrash him?” 

“No, Jack! No! He meant no harm 
—he—— Oh, it’s absolutely absurd, 
you know!” Her voice was tremulous. 
“T think I’ve had all the flirting I want 
this summer.” 


“And I’ve seen all I want, Hilda. 
What do you say? Shall we agree on 
that ?” 

But Hilda’s answer was lost in the 
dashing of the waves upon the beach. 
Bohemia has not yet ceased to wonder 
how the invincible Jack Manning fell a 
victim to Cupid’s wiles. 

There was an ugly look on Felipe’s 
face as he turned away and mingled with 
the crowd—a look of baffled rage which 
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gave way to one of bitterness—as he 
threaded his way past the Custom House 
and out into the quiet of Fisherman's 
Wharf. 

Leaning heavily against the railing at 
the edge of the plank walk, he gazed 
long and earnestly at the waves which 
broke upon the rocks at his feet. In a 
way, they seemed to give expression to 
the tumult of anger and wounded pride 
that surged in his heart. Why had he 
allowed himself to be led on, and flat- 
tered and encouraged, when he knew 
the 4 mericanos always set themselves up 
to be so much better than his people! 
Had he not always avoided them? Hilda 
herself had said that was why she ad- 
mired him—because he was so proud! 
And yet—tonight—when— “Oh, well,” 
he muttered with an angry toss of his 
head, “I’m done with those 4 mericanos 
with their superior airs! Carmelita 
would not have been angry,” he thought. 
A satisfied smile crept over his face and 
a feeling of assurance came to him when 
he remembered her all too evident adora- 
tion of him. 

Whether the thought of Carmelita 
caused him to move, or whether her 
light footfall had reached his conscious- 
ness, he turned just in time to see a 
flash of glittering steel, and to catch 
with a firm grasp the little brown hand 
that was directing the blow. 

“Carmelita!” he exclaimed. “Mi que- 
rida! Porque aqui-” 

Into his tones and into his face flashed 
all the love that had been held in abey- 
ance and which now leaped forth to 
find its own. 

With a smothered sob the dagger 
dropped from her hand into the sea, as 
Felipe’s arms closed around her. With 
tears and convulsive sobs she told how 
she had followed him all evening, and 
when she saw him standing there, alone, 
thinking, thinking of that hateful artist 
woman, she was maddened beyond en- 
durance and— But Felipe’s kisses 


stopped further confession. 





In Old Monterey. 
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Organized Women 


LOSELY allied to the conservation 

of the world’s oldest living things 
—the redwoods, comes the preservation 
of California’s traditions and trails. 

As the years roll by and the pioneers 
one by one pass to the great beyond we 
realize and feel, more and more, the 
subtle influence of the early settlers. 

Around those adventurous days is 
woven a shimmering web of romance 
and legend, and the history and land- 
marks have become an important inheri- 
tance to be preserved for future genera- 
tions. 

Those of us who have listened to 
stories from our parents and grand- 
parents with thrilled attention can even 
now imagine the intense excitement of 
crossing the plains and seeing a band of 
Indians or buffalo looming on the 
horizon. 

The squeaky oxcarts rolling along 
through the mustard fields and the 
happy Spanish laughter floating over the 
wild blossoms seem a picturesque reality. 

Reminiscences gathered here and 
there from pioneers impress upon us the 
importance of the old adobe as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of early California 
history which has visibly helped to pre- 
serve the spirit of the West and Cali- 

yrnia, 

. Monterey is perhaps the richest local- 
ity in its possession of these picturesque 
old structures and the community has 
seen the wisdom of their preservation. 

That part of the state will always 
retain an atmosphere of romance and 
adventure whose pervading _influence 
will keep alive the rich historical back- 
ground as a valuable legacy for the edi- 
fication of succeeding generations. — 

As far back as 1542 Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo sailed into Monterey Bay. Sixty 
vears later Sebastian Vizcaino came and 
claimed the soil for Spain and gave the 
pueblo the name of his patron, the Count 
of Monte Rey, who was then the Vice- 
roy of Mexico. 

From that time on to the end of 
Mexico’s ownership, Monterey remained 
the capital of the province of Alta Cali- 
fornia and much of the air of the early 
days still pervades the place. 

In the center of the old town, sur- 
rounded by a group of old adobes, stands 
one of the most typical of these extant 
old structures: “The House of the Four 


Winds.” 

Through efforts of their own the 
Monterey Civic Club, with a member- 
ship of sixty-five women, have purchased 
and restored for the use of the club this 
fine archetype of the Spanish period. 


The interior, with its heavy hand 


By 
Mrs. CLraupe Hamitton MircHety 


hewn timbers, great fireplaces and re- 
cessed windows, has been augmented by 
a valuable collection of early relics. 

Legend relates that there was a huge 
weathervane on the top of this adobe 
and to designate it from the others in 
the pueblo it was called the “House of 
the Four Winds,” there being no Span- 
ish word for weathervane. 

It was built in 1834 by Thomas 
Oliver Larkin, the first and only Amer- 
ican consul in California. For years it 
was used as a private residence but, at 
the time of the American occupation in 
1846, necessity appropriated it for a 
supply store. When the County of Mon- 
terey was organized, in April, 1850, 
the use of the “House of the Four 
Winds” was again diverted and became 
the first Hall of Records of California. 
Here the first recorder had his home 
as well as his office and for many years 
it was the repository of all of the old 
records. 

To prevent the depreciation of the 
historical atmosphere of the environ- 
ment the Monterey Civic Club has also 
purchased the vacant property at the 
rear of their building. 

“The House of the Four Winds” is 
the oldest women’s club building in the 
State, a priceless asset to the long list 
of club homes owned by organized 
women. 

Down in Riverside County a group 
of one hundred and eighty-five women, 
members of the Hemet and San Jacinto 
Women’s Clubs; are keeping alive the 
legend of Spanish Indian days made 
famous by Helen Hunt Jackson. 

With the knowledge that the pageant 
and outdoor play is an impressive way 
of bringing back the atmosphere of the 
early days, these clubs annually give a 
presentation of the Ramona Pageant. 
In the South hills of San Jacinto there 
has been constructed the Ramonia Bow], 
a perfect setting for the romantic story 
of Ramona and Alessandro. 

In 1916 fifty women organized in 
Los Angeles, under the name of the Cali- 
fornia History and Landmarks Club, 
for research work and the study of Cali- 
fornia history and for the preservation 
of and restoration of landmarks and the 
marking of historical sites. One of the 
first movements of the club was to cre- 
ate an interest in saving the historical 
site of Campo de Cauenga. 

It was here that the treaty was signed 
by General Fremont and General Pico 
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seventy years ago, which made Califor- 
nia a United States province. 

After much work advocating the ac- 
tion and getting endorsements from 
other organizations, the members suc- 
ceeded in interesting the city authori- 
ties. As a result the site and the estab- 
lished buildings were purchased, in 1923, 
by the City of Los Angeles for a public 
park and museum. 

The next work was to assist in plant- 
ing an avenue of olive trees in Brand 
Park at the San Fernando Mission, 
about twenty miles north of Los Angeles, 
in memory of the men who took part 
in the conquest of California by the 
American troops in 1846-47. 

With the idea of using modern im- 
provements as memorial monuments, the 
History and Landmarks Club proposed 
for consideration the naming of the six 
new viaducts across the Los Angeles 
river for the very early pioneers. 

Augmented by the additional endorse- 
ment of the two largest women’s organi- 
zations in the South, the Friday Morn- 
ing and Ebell Clubs, and the Municipal 
Art and the Planning Commission, the 
request was brought before the Board 
of Public Works. As a result, the nam- 
ing of the bridges was unanimously au- 
thorized. 

Two life-sized bronze medallions of 
accepted portraits of the men thus hon- 
ored, with inscriptions of historical data. 
will be placed upon the work of the 
pylons. 

The six men whose memories will 
thus be revered are Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo, discoverer of California in 
1542; Sebastian Vizcaino, explorer of 
the entire coast of California, 1602- 
1603; Gaspar de Portola, first Gover- 
nor of California, 1769; Felipe de 
Nerve, founder of Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 4, 1781; Junipero Serra, founder of 
the California Missions and Juan Crespi, 
who named the river Rio de Los Angeles 
de Porciuncula in 1769. 

The first two tablets are in place on 
the first pylon at the approach from 
either side. These are on the Ninth 
Street viaduct and are marked in honor 
of Gaspar de Portola. The next two are 
in memory of Junipero Serra and are on 
the Macy Street bridge. 

As the viaducts are finished the tab- 
lets will be placed, with a general dedi- 
catory ceremony for the last. 

This same group of public spirited 
women have also succeeded in having the 
site of the Battle Field of La Mesa 
marked. Four great boulders with in- 
scribed tablets have been placed in front 
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of a large administration building which 
has been erected on the site. 

The last work of the club was to se- 
cure the old home of General Plineas 
Banning at Wilmington for park pur- 
poses. The well-preserved old house of 
twenty-eight rooms is surrounded by 
twenty-two acres of ground planted with 
magnificent trees and equipped with a 
large swimming pool. 

The Ebell Club of Los Angeles has 
placed a monument at Fremont Pass to 
mark the place where General Fremont 
first entered the San Fernando Valley. 

The romance of the Spanish days was 
succeeded by the adventurous period of 
gold discovery and the Tuolumne-Cala- 
veras By-County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs have called our attention to the 
Mother Lode Country. 

Through the chairman of the History 
and Landmarks Section of the Alameda 
District a booklet was issued, illustrat- 
ing and illuminating the famous gold 
region,” with the slogan: “Fill Your 
Soul With the Romance of California.” 

Tuolumne and Calaveras were among 
the first of the original twenty-seven 
counties of the State, founded in 1850. 
The word Tuolumne is a corruption of 
the Indian word “Talmalame,” mean- 
ing stone houses. Tradition says that 
a large tribe of Indians by that name 
lived on both sides of the river which 
later became the Tuolumne River. 

Calaveras is the Spanish word for 
skulls and there is a legend that a moun- 
tain tribe of Indians refused to allow 
a valley tribe to hunt deer or gather 
acorns in the river territory. A fierce 
battle was fought on the banks when 
more than three thousand Indians were 
killed. When the Mexicans came to 
that part of the State they found these 
skulls along the banks of the stream, so 
they called it Calaveras River, from 
which the county also took its name. 

The ‘Tuolumne - Calaveras women 
have also brought to our attention the 
fact that Sonora was formally called 
Sonorian Camp and was located by a 
party of Mexicans in 1848. 

The first school house in Sonora was 
established in 1852 and in 1854 there 
were five churches of different denomi- 
nations. One of the oldest of these is 
the St. James Episcopal Church, which 
still stands, a silent guardian of the old 
town, at the head of the main street. 

In 1850 gold was discovered at Co- 
lumbia, a few miles from Sonora, and 
in a comparatively short time fifty-five 
millions were extracted from placer 
mines. 

Before gold scales were brought into 
the country the gold dust was measured. 
A pinch held between the thumb and fin- 
ger was a dollar; a teaspoonful was an 
ounce; a wine glass fw was one hun- 
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dred dollars and a tumbler full one 
thousand dollars. Scales were brought 
around the Horn in 1852, and there is 
still a set in an old safe at the express 
office in Columbia. 

In the fire house across the street is a 
man-drawn engine with the original 
leather hose still in good condition and 
still used when occasion demands. 

This Mother Lode countrv is also a 
part of the Mark Twain and Bret 
Harte region. 

In September, 1864, Samuel L. Clem- 
mens, or Mark Twain as he was later 
known, went from San Francisco to 
visit friends at Jackass Hill, near So- 
nora, where -he remained five months. At 
the time he was writing for newspapers 
and his trip to the mountains was for a 
vacation with the idea that he would be 
able to pick up things that would help 
him as a writer. 

He did not enter into the mining ex- 
citement and said: “I would not puddle 
in that confounded clay for all the gold 
in Tuolumne County.” 

During the winter he visited Angels 
Camp in Calaveras County, where he 
gathered data for the “Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras” and “Roughing It.”” With 
the publishing of these stories later his 
career as a great humorist really began. 

A replica of the cabin where Mark 
Twain spent the winter has been erected 
on the original site on Jackass Hill. 
Near by is the great oak tree under 
which he often sat meditating and stor- 
ing for future use the mining tales of 
which he later wrote. 

High above the road near Columbia 
and almost undermined by gold seekers 
stands St. Ann’s Church, which was 
erected in 1851. Around this place of 
worship are acres and acres of stones 
which have been turned and turned 
again by the hunters of the yellow 
metal. Dotted here and there in the 
vicinity are old adobe chimneys which 
were left standing after a region had 
been worked out and the cabins removed 
to some new location. 

On the Calaveras side of the Stanis- 
laus River, near the Mark Twain cabin, 
is the old town of Melones, so named 
because the nuggets found there were 
in the shape of melon seeds. 

This was a favorite spot of Bret 
Harte, and a number of his stories were 
laid around the old town: “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp,” “The Idol of Red 
Gulch,” “The Men of Sandy Bar” and 
“The Lily of Poverty Flat.” 

Francis Bret Harte was born in Al- 
bany, New York, in 1839. Bret was 
the surname of his father’s mother, and 
wishing to be called Bret he afterward 
dropped the Francis, so it was as Bret 
Harte that he was known to the reading 
world. 
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His father was a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Albany, so Bret was reared 
in the atmosphere of literature and had 
access to a great collection of books, 
which was the foundation of his literary 
life. 

Bret was only 17 when his father 
died. Left to his own responsibility, he 
resolved to acquiesce to the excitement 
of the times and go west in search of 
adventure. 

Arriving in San Francisco in 1856, 
he spent some months in studying his 
new environment and the strange life 
into which he was thrown. The Chinese 
quarter was of great interest to him and 
he made a minute study of the China- 
men, afterward writing “The Heathen 
Chinee.” 

Reaping a harvest of impressions, but 
finding nothing to occupy him, he set off 
in the wake of the gold seekers, whom 
he called the “Argonauts of ’49.” 

The country was fascinating to him. 
He first tried his luck at mining; he 
prospected, shoveled, picked and washed 
until he could describe the whole proc- 
ess with detailed accuracy. After gain- 
ing this experience, he became an express 
messenger and rode with the stage driver 
to guard the gold, greenbacks and let- 
ters. To this experience we are in- 
debted for his wonderful descriptions of 
the dangerous stage roads which he long 
after loved to recall. 

After roughing it in the mining camps 
and on Bret became a 
clerk in a drugstore and this knowledge 
also crops out in many of his stories. 

He then became assistant in the pub- 
lication of the local newspaper, and after 
gleaning some useful information as to 
editorial tactics, he became a schoolmas- 
ter and later fought through two cam- 
paigns in warfare with the Indians. 

He decided to abandon this varied 
existence and returned to San Francisco 
determined to settle down to a definite 
calling. For a few months he was em- 
ployed in the United States Mint and 
then in July, 1868, the first literary 
magazine of the West came into ex- 
istence, with Bret Harte as editor. The 
purpose of the magazine was for the 
development of the West. 

For years the cover design was a 
great grizzly bear crossing a railway 
track and looking back with apparent 
regret at the encroachment of civiliza- 
tion which would necessitate his having 
to trek farther into the woods. 

Bret Harte not only designed the 
cover but he also named the new maga- 
zine, the Overland Monthly, which sig- 
nified the great highway over which the 
pioneers came in their covered wagons. 
His story, “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” was first published in the Aug- 

(Continued on Page 334) 
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TAOS 


By 
PHILLIP KLOSS 
Etchings by 
GENE KLOSS 





ERE were Comanche, Ute, and Arapahoe, 
Here were the Zuni, Apache, and Navajo 
Met in a peaceful host 
At Taos, the trading post. 
Then came the Spaniard, then came the French, 
Then came the English with a thirst for land to quench. 
Jumbled were the streets with priceless skins, 
Flintlocks, bacon, tea in tins, 
Mexican cheroot stubs, 
Sauerkraut in tubs, 
Complacent priest and nervous parson, 
Half-breed, harlot, and stern Kit Carson, 
Saddles, and kiyacks, and corn, 
Poniards by dreamers worn. 
And beyond were the mountains, aspen-green, 
Sweetened with balsam, silver-clean, 
Whispering with streams where the granite shines, 
Singing with the voices of the ponderosa pines, 
And canyons in the distance cutting thick blue lines, 
And the sunset on the desert dripping lavender, 
And the softness of the silence of the forest fir. 
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A Napoleonic Bandit 


cA Survey of the Career of Pancho Villa, the Famous Mexican Chieftain 


HE spectacular career of Francisco 

(Pancho) Villa kept Mexico on the 
tiptoe of expectancy for many years, 
while the United States viewed his feats 
with an interest that was not unmixed 
with alarm. Especially were the Ameri- 
can border states keenly interested and 
often made thoroughly uneasy by the 
exploits of this remarkable man. 

Just when the redoubtable “Pancho” 
(Frank) first saw the light is uncertain. 
It is highly presumptive that this grossly 
ignorant, uncouth man, did not know 
himself the date of his birth. But the 
indications are that he was born some- 
time during the early seventies. 

He was born on a ranch in the state 
of Durango of very poor, peon parents. 
There he grew to early manhood, sub- 
ject, like his parents and neighbors to a 
life of rude, poorly requited toil. The 
peones, or farm laborers, on the great 
Mexican estates or “haciendas” lived a 
wretched existence, little better treated 
by their over-lords than so many slaves. 
Such a life bred in the discontented 
young Villa hatred toward the wealthy 
that never abandoned him. Early he de- 
cided to avenge his imaginary wrongs 
upon them and to live at their expense. 

In 1896 Villa became a full-fledged 
member of a gang of horse and cattle 
thieves that had their rendezvous in 
the Sierra Madre mountains. Villa was 
the hardest riding, the most forceful and 
resourceful member of the gang and 
was not long in becoming its leader. 

Under his daring leadership the gang 
soon widened its scope of activities. 
Cattle and horse stealing didn’t appeal 
much to Pancho. Too much hard work 
and too little profit in it to suit his 
ambitious mind. He turned his atten- 
tion toward the treasure convoys that 
came from the mines. There was booty 
worthy of his genuius and energy. These 
convoys had grown careless and were 
poorly guarded at that time. The iron 
hand of the dictator, Diaz, had played 
havoc with banditry in Mexico. The 
summary justice the rurales, under his 
instructions, dispensed to all captured 
outlaws had bred fear in their hearts 
and the convoys went their way un- 
molested. 

In his first assault on a convoy Villa 
scored a success. Ambushing his men 
in a steep defile of the mountains he 
awaited the approach of the heavily- 
laden diligence. This was guarded by 
half a dozen rurales. Inside the vehicle 
rode the custodian of the golden treasure 
with an assistant. At the propitious time 
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Villa and his men opened fire on the 
escort. Two of the rurales were killed, 
the others took flight in dismay. The 
mine emissary and his assistant were cap- 
tured. Then Villa displayed his innate 
ferocity and cruelty. The two captives 
were taken to a nearby tree and hanged 
with the riatas that the men carried at 
their saddle pommels. 

In all his raids on treasure convoys 
from the mines Villa exhibited an auda- 
city and cunning only rivaled by his speed 
and forethought in making his “get- 
away.” The authorities were up in arms 
at his many depredations. Rurales (con- 
stabulary ) and federal troops made every 
effort to capture or destroy the daring 
desperado and his gang. But to no avail. 
Pancho had friends everywhere. He was 
playing the part of a second Robin Hood. 
Out of his stolen booty he distributed 
largess freely ameng the peones of the 
different ranches. They would purposely 
mislead their patron’s pursuers. Some- 
times when the rangers were seeking 
the bandits in the mountain fastnesses 
they would be greeted with shots from 
mysterious sources. Villa was merely 
showing his contempt for his pursuers, 
the agents of a government he hated. 

Villa’s “general headquarters” were 
now in the state of Chihuahua in a spur 
of the Sierra Madre mountains. This 
gave him comparatively easy access to 
the American frontier for the purchase 
of supplies and munitions and also for 
the disposal of his booty, whether it be 
in precious metals or “on the hoof,” for 
when times were dull Pancho still in- 
dulged in cattle and horse stealing. 


He became an expert shot with the 
carbine and his followers were no mean 
marksmen either. This was due to con- 
stant practice in target shooting that 
Villa insisted upon during their idle 
hours in their mountain stronghold. 
“Many a battle,” said he, “has been won 
through marksmanship,” 

One of Villa’s pet hatreds was that of 
the Terraza family that owned immense 
estates in Chihuahua. “What right have 
they,” said he savagely “to all this prop- 
erty while their peones have nothing? 
I shall arrange things differently.” 

Forthwith with the aid of a small 
army readily recruited, he began his dep- 
redations upon the Terraza estates. The 
company stores and dwellings were 
pillaged, vast numbers of the cattle and 
horses were stolen, driven to the frontier 
and sold at any price. The proceeds 


were distributed among the Terraza 
peones. Naturally Villa became very 
popular among them. If he needed sup- 
plies for his men or horses he went on 
these estates and helped himself without 
the slightest fear. Likewise the peones 
advised Villa wherever there was any 
rich haul to be made and he never failed 
to profit by their information. Many 
were his allies and spies. Villa might 
easily have anticipated Madero in hoist- 
ing the banner of revolution had he so 
desired. 

In spite of all his friendship with the 
humbler classes, however, the coming 
of Villa and his gang to a small town 
was a dread event. Like the American 
cowboys of old, the band would ride 
madly into a town, yelling and firing 
their pistols right and left.- The stores 
were closed and locked, only to be 
opened again soon at the behest of rifle 
butts. The girls took refuge in the 
churches, for Villa bore an evil reputa- 
tion among them—one that he justly 
merited. More than one pretty girl had 
he kidnapped and carried away to his 
mountain den, to return her later, weep- 
ing and dishonored, to her home. Such 
deeds cost Villa many friends among 
those who had before been his partisans. 

Among his own men Villa was looked 
upon with intense admiration. None of 
them could compete with him in energy 
and daring. Neither could they equal 
him in endurance. He would ride for 
two or three days and nights at a stretch, 
without rest, without food, and without 
showing any signs of fatigue. He de- 
manded of his men a degree of endu- 
rance and energy that they could not all 
sustain. Some deserted, but unless they 
went far indeed Villa was sure to catch 
them and wreak summary vengeance 
upon them. 

Severo Reza, one of Pancho’s most 
trusted men, was captured by the rurales. 
Their usual custom was to shoot such 
prisoners at once. But they knew that 
Reza was a member of Villa's band and 
promised him pardon if he would betray 
his leader. This the fellow promised to 
do, stipulating that he must be allowed 
to use his own methods. The rurales 
and their prisoner entered Chihuahua 
City to await the traitor’s plans for the 
betrayal of Villa. 

The bandit chief, through his host of 
spies, was not long in learning of the 
capture and treason of his follower. He 
caused a note to be sent to him that 
read as follows: 

“So you are going to betray me? Well 
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And there was in the background the smile of a senorita. 


you know how I repay traitors and de- 
serters. Tell your new friends that I 
shall drop down there one of these days 
and give them cause to remember Pancho 
Villa’s vengeance.—Pancho Villa.” 


Neither the guards nor Reza paid 
much heed to the threat. Merely bom- 
bast, they thought. He would not dare 
enter a city the size of Chihuahua and 
attempt any of his wild deeds. 

Reza had inspired so much confidence 
in his guards that he had been given 
the freedom of the city and had even 
been promised membership in the rurales 
as soon as the betrayal of Villa should 
be consummated. 


On a bright Sunday morning a gal- 
lantly attired horseman rode into Chi- 
huahua. The streets were crowded with 
church-goers. Little heed was paid to 
the dashing horseman. Simply some 
well-to-do ranchman coming in for a 
lark, they imagined. Little did they 
think that the bold rider was the re- 
doubtable Villa himself. 

Villa had come to fulfill his threat. 


He was looking for Severo Reza, his 
traitorous ex-follower. 

Fortune favoredthe bandit chieftain. 
Reza was promenading the street with 
a pretty girl on his arm. Without a 
word Villa rode up to the sidewalk, 
drew his pistol and fired its contents 
into the body of the traitor, who fell 
dying at the feet of his fair companion. 

Availing himself of the consternation 
and confusion that followed his feat, 
Villa rode at breakneck speed to the out- 
skirts of the city. There in a cantina 
(saloon) some of his followers awaited 
him. After a hasty farewell drink the 
party set out at headlong speed for their 
“guarida” (den) in the Sierra Madre. 


Such feats gave Villa a dominion over 
his band and the people that was a com- 
pound of fear, admiration and affection. 
He was constantly displaying a dash and 
daring that a little later on was to make 
him the greatest revolutionary chieftain 
Mexico had ever known. 

Great want and privation prevailed 
among the poorer classes of Mexico dur- 
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ing the first half decade of the twentieth 
centry. Many even died of hunger. This 
served to redouble Pancho’s hatred for 
the wealthy, and his raids on the rich 
haciendas became more savage and un- 
sparing. He would break open the gran- 
aries and distribute their contents among 
the poor people, destroying any surplus 
that might remain. He caused vast losses 
on the great estates and not a little re- 
joicing among the poor, who grew to 
worship him almost as a demigod. 

Villa hated the government as he hated 
the rich. In fact, to his crude mind, 
the two were synonymous. So when the 
Madero revolution of 1910 broke out 
it found in him a ready partisan. The 
revolution had gained some momemtum 
before Villa in his mountain retreat 
heard the news of the uprising. He was 
thoroughly exasperated when he learned 
that a petty chieftain named Orozco had 
already raised a small body of men and 
had committed many depredations and 
even attacked federal troops in the state 
of Chihuahua. “That should be my pre- 
rogative alone,” doubtless thought Villa. 
“Have I not been sowing the seeds of 
revolt in this state for years past?” 

He immediately went to El Encinal 
and offered his services to Abraham Gon- 
zales, the Madero authority in that sec- 
tion. Villa told him he could supply a 
small body of men well mounted and 
equipped. The fame of the bandit chief 
was too far flung for the Madero lieu- 
tenant to hesitate in making a decision. 
His services were joyfully accepted and 
the rank of captain in the “Army of Lib- 
erty” was conferred upon him at once. 

Villa’s first assignment was to harass 
and hinder the march of the federal gen- 
eral, Navarro, who was leaving Chihua- 
hua City with a column of about a 
thousand men to attack the rebel colonel, 
Orozco. In this affair Villa displayed 
all the tactics of an accomplished guer- 
illa. He caused his men to leave their 
hats displayed in the shrubbery on one 
side of the road while they fired from 
the other side. He had a small body of 
men go around and appear on a hill 
ahead of the federals, making them think 
they were confronted by a fresh force. 

Pancho’s handful of expert marksmen 
created havoc among the federals, while 
his men escaped almost unscathed. 


General Navarro and his men re- 
treated to Chihuahua and spread the 
alarming news that a large rebel force 
was before the city and about to attack it. 

This feat of arms well accomplished, 
the indefatigable Captain Villa and his 
band made a forced march to the small 
town of San Andres, where they sur- 
prised and quickly routed the garrison, 
killing the colonel in command. Villa 
was giving early samples of that craft 
and energy that afterward put him at 
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What is Your Name? 


By Mrs. Frank K. Mort 
Chapter ITI. 


RADES and occupations common 

to the townsmen quickly gave a 

surname to the worker. Let us 
begin with the famous family of the 
“Smiths.” 

Mr. Webster informs us that a smith 
is one who forges with the hammer, one 
who works in metals, derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘smidh’ and the Gothic 
‘smitha.”* 

The “Blacksmith” was so called be- 
cause he worked in black metal. The 
“Goldsmith” worked in gold. The “Bill- 
smith” and the “Spearsmith” found 
much to do in the romantic Middle 
Ages, making the spears and lanceheads 
that found such frequent use in the 
constant wars and scrimmages. The 
“Naismith” or “Naylor” is a survival 
of the nailsmith. Buckles were made by 
the “Bucksmith”; the “Bladesmith” 
produced the sword, while the “Lock- 
smith” fashioned the great locks and 
keys of those days. 

It may be imagined that the “Baker” 
was to the town what the “Miller” 
was to the village. The woman who 
prepared the staff of life was called a 
“Baxter” or “Backster.” Baker is a de- 
rivative of the Anglo-Saxon “bacan.”’ 
“Ballinger” is a corruption of the French 
“Boulanger”, a baker. 

Then as now the cooks were largely in 
command and from them we get “Cook- 
man”, “Cokeman” and “Cookson”, the 
cook’s son or grandson. Allied with this 
is “Kitchener” and also “Pottinger”, 
the soup-maker. The “Butler” was the 
servant in charge of the liquors, (from 
the Norman French “butuiller’, a but- 
ler; French “butuille”’, a bottle.) “But- 
tery” is an allied name. 

The dealer in the wool of the sheep 
was a “Woolman” or “Wooler”, while 
the name “Wooley” comes from “Wulf- 
wig” a fine old Gothic appellation. An- 
glo-Saxon “webba” gives us “Webber”, 
a weaver; applied to a woman carrying 
on the trade it became “Webster”, the 
ending “ster’’ being originally feminine. 
The men who carded the raw wool, pre- 
paratory to spinning were the “Card- 
ers”, “Combers” and the feminine 
“Kempsters”. Therefore unkempt would 
mean uncombed. 

Which brings us to the “Dyer” of 
the wool, and the feminine “Dexter’’. 
Then we have the “Drapers” and the 
“Clothiers”, the makers or the dressers 
of the cloth (French “drap”, cloth; 
“drapier”, a maker of cloth. Anglo- 
Saxon “‘cladh”, Danish “‘klaede’’, cloth.) 
This recalls, incidently, the “Currier” 
or dresser of leather (from Old French 
“courroyer”, to dress leather.) The 
“Whittier”, white tawer, a kind of 


leather dresser, is a name endeared to 
all true American hearts. 

Then it finally reaches the “Taylors” 
to be transformed into the doublet and 
jerkin (from the French “tailler” to 
cut.) The coat was put together by the 
“Seamer” or the female “Semptress”’, 
(from the Anglo-Saxon “seamster’’, one 
who makes clothes.) 

The “Plummer” or “Plumer” is 
claimed by some authorities to have been 
one who prepared plumes or feathers, 
while others derive it from the Latin 
“ lumbum” a man who worked in lead, 
(French “‘plomb’’, lead.) 

The “Keller” was a female headdress, 
with the variation “Calman” from the 
ancient Gaelic “call’’ a hood or cowl. A 
“pilch” was a fur neckpiece, hence the 
manufacturer of a pilch was called a 
“Pilcher’’. 

London, in the Middle Ages had a 
street called Paternoster Row, from the 
fact that it was inhabited by “Pater- 
nosters”, the clever artisans who pro- 
duced the rosaries used in prayer. The 
name exists today. “Pater” father; nos- 
ter’ our, from the Latin, hence to say 
a Paternoster or prayer upon the beads. 

The “Poynter” or “Pointer” was 
another medieval craftsman who made 
the metal clasps which held the doublet 
and hose together. The “Shalloner”’ 
traded in shallon, a woolen material 
made at Chalons-sur-Marne. The 
“Glover” of that period explains him- 
self. His rival, however, was the “Gan- 
ter” or “Gaunter’, still surviving, as 
also the word glove or gauntlet, from the 
French “gants,”’ gloves. 

Some claim the “Parmenter” or “Par- 
menteer” to have been the tailor who 
sewed facings on the clothes, while 
others claim he was a far more impor- 
tant artisan, that is, a maker of parch- 
ment, from the Latin “parmentarius’’. 

The “Quilters” are with us yet, hav- 
ing swung themselves into an everlast- 
ing fame by virtue of their industry in 
keeping their fellowmen snug and warm 
under one of their cosily padded quilts. 

The French word “laver” to wash, 
gives us an interesting list of names, 
chief being “Lavender,” a washer of 
garments. Lavender water, even to this 
day, being used to mingle with pure 
water for refreshing the hands and face. 
“TLaundress” is the feminine, also “Lan- 
dress”. Then there are the “Launders” 
and “Landers”; our term. “laundry” 
coming from the same root. 

The French “aiguille”, a needle, gave 
us “Aguilar”, a needle maker. The pro- 





ducer of edged or cutting instruments 
was a “Cutler”, from the French “cou- 
telier”. Then there was the “Spooner”, 
maker of spoons, spoon coming from the 
Anglo-Saxon “spon”. 

The “Salter” or “Saltman” provided 
us with that great necessity in produc- 
ing palatable food. The medieval “Spi- 
cer” represented the “Grocer” of the 
present day. “Pepper” and “Pepperer”, 
when that comniodity alone was handled 
by a dealer, while “Culpepper’ was the 
man who culled or picked or selected 
the pepper. The “Soper” supplied the 
community with soap; from the Anglo- 
Saxon “sape”’ or the French “savon’’. 

It will be seen that this was the day 
of the highest specialization of the trades 
or occupations, to which custom we seem 
to be reverting in the present day pro- 
fessions. 

The Old French word “bocher” a 
killer of goats for food was the unwit- 
ting ancestor of a long line of descen- 
dents who have fed meat to the changing 
multitudes; their derivative names are 
legion. Among them are “Butcher”, 
“Botcher”, “Booker”, “Bocher”, “Bou- 
chier”, “Bowcher”’, “Butchart” and 
““Labouchere.” 

A poult is a young chicken, via the 
French “poulet,” diminutive of “poule.” 
So the man who dealt in poults was 
the “Poulter” or “Poulterer,”’ while his 
son might be dubbed “Poulsen.” 

The Anglo-Saxon ‘breowan,’ signified 
to prepare a liquor from malt, hops, 
etc. Hence the word ‘brew’ and the 
‘Brewer,’ the man whose talents lay in 
that special direction, although women 
practiced this trade as well, being called 
“Brewsters.”” 

A “Barber” is one whose occupation 
it is to shave or trim the beard and to cut 
and dress the hair of his patrons. Former- 
ly barbers were also practitioners in the 
surgery and dentistry of that day. Under 
Henry VIII, surgery, and about 1750 
dentistry, ceased to be regular with them. 
In French beard is “barbe,” barber is 
“Barbier,” hence “Barber,” “Barbour,” 
“Barbur,” “Leach” was the sobriquet 
for one in the medical line, frequently 
applied to a barber also. It has further 
given us “Leach” and “Leachman,” from 
the Anglo-Saxon “leace” meaning physi- 
cian, also the worm formerly used for 
the blood-letting of patients. 

The candlemaker was the “Candler.” 
or “Chandler” or “Candleman,” a vari- 
ation of the Norman “Candeler.” The 
Anglo-Saxon for candle was “candel.” 
A “Bowler” produced wooden bowls, 
while the “Cooper,” “Couper,” or “Cop- 


per” made cups of metal and wood. 
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From the Icelandic “kupa,” a bowl or 
cup. 

The Latin word “moneta,” mint, gave 
the rise to such names for those who 
followed the trade of creating coins as 
“Minter,” “Monier,” ‘“Moneyer.” 

In the Middle Ages the mariner who 
went to foreign lands to barter goods 
with which he returned to his own land, 
sold them to the “Marchant”’ or “Mer- 
chant,” a person of dignity and promin- 
ence, who figured more as an importer 
then than he does today. Now the word 
has come to a more general use. From 
the Latin “mercare,” to barter. This 
recalls the “Waterman” whose duties 
held him about the docks or at the 
water's edge. 

The “Carpenters” rove in such num- 
bers that it is almost needless to remind 
them that they owe their appellation to 
the Old French “Carpentier,” a worker 
in timbers and a builder of houses and 
ships. 

The foregoing are those occupative 
names most commonly encountered, need- 
less to say there are many more equally 
as interesting and diverting. 


Chapter IV 
PATRONYMICS 


PATRONYMIC is a modification 

of an ancestor’s name borne by the 
son; a name derived from that of the 
parent or ancestor which has become the 
name of a family. 

We find the English “son” (a word 
of Saxon heritage), as Robert William- 
son, son of William Robertson; the 
Welsh “ap,” meaning son, as ap Hugh, 
which has become “Pugh; the Norman 
“fitz” son, (from French “fils,” son) as 
“Fitzgibbon,” son of “Gibbon,” “bar,” 
son, from the Hebrew, as “Bar-jona,” 
son of Jona, to wit: Simon Barjona; 
again the Irish “O,” as “O’ Neil,’ son of 
“Neil,” the Scotch “mac” as ““Macdon- 
ald,” son of “Donald.” 


The diminutives often find their per- 
manent place in a surname, the most 
usual ones being “Kin,” “Thompkin,” 
little Tom; whereas “Thompson” is son 
of Tom; “cock” as Wilcock,” Wilcox,” 
litle one; “ot,”” Mary, “Marriott,” little 
Mary; “et” “Emmett,” little Emma; 
“on,” “Marion,” “Marian’,’ little Mary; 
“in,” “Robin’,’ little Robert.” 

This custom gained great vogue, for 
that reason we have a long list of names 
with the suffixes above mentioned. Fol- 
lowing are a few instances: with Will 
as a basis we have, “Williamson,” “Wil- 
son,” “Williams,” “Wills” “Wilkin,” 


“Willett.” “Perkins” and “Parrott” 
from Peter. “Bartlett’’ from “Bartho- 
lemew.” ‘“Marryat” from “Mary”. 


“Jennings” (John). “Gibbons” (Gil- 
bert). “Dawkins,” “Dawson” (David). 
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“Hawkins” (Hal). “Hicks,” “Hickson” 
(Isaac). “Watson” (Walter). 

Another diminutive is “ie” or “ey” 
which comes to us from the French 
“petite,” a little one; as in Johnnie, 
Freddie, Charley, Sadie, etc. 

The ancient rolls show a custom of 
registering servants by appending the 
Germanic “man” to the Christian name 
of the employer, as “Harriman” 
(Harry's man), “Goodman” (master of 
the house); also descriptive as “Long- 
man,” “Oldman,” “Youngman,” “Pull- 
man” (one who resided close to a pool) ; 
“Layman” from Lawrence; “Bridge- 
man,” probably the bridge tender; 
“Hickman” Isaac’s man. 

Many other Christian names became 
the origin of present day surnames. 
“Serlo” gives “Searles;” “Arnold” gives 
“Arnott,” “Arnett;” “Emery” gives 
“Emeberson,” “Emerson.”” The Anglo- 
Saxon “‘stede,” place, gave us such 
names as “Hampstead,” ‘Hamon’s,” 
farm or place; as modifications “Hamp- 
son,” “Hammond.” 

One survival that is very striking in 
the multiplicity of its present day forms 
is “Ralph,” from whence “Raffson,” 
Ralph’s son. The diminutive “Rawlin” 


becoming “Rawlings,” “Rawlinson,” 
“Randall,” “Rollins,” “Rawson,” “Raw- 
kins.” 

From “Michael,” ‘Michaelson,’ 
Mitchell,” “Mitchelson.””’ From Robert 
“Roberts,” “Robertson,” “Robins,” 
“Robbins,” “Robinson,” “Robson.” 


From the French “Alisaundre’”’ (Alex- 
ander), “Sanders,” “Saunders,” ‘“San- 
derson.”” 

Richard 1 (Coeur de Lion), whom 
hero worship idealized and idolized be- 
came the appellation of children from 
cot to palace, hence the numerous “Rich- 
ards,” “Richardsons,” “Ricks,” “Rix,” 
“Rickards,” “Rickson,” and from the 
nickname Dick,” “Dixon,” “Dicks,” 
“Dickson,” Dickenson”’, etc. 

St. Stephen gained a great popularity 
and has left many evidences in “Steph- 
ens,” “Stephenson,” “Stevenson,” “Stev- 
ens,” “Stinson,” “Stimson.” 

Roger, a typical French appellation 
found English followers in “Rodgers,” 
“Rogerson,” and the nickname “Hodge”’ 
gives “Hodgkins,” “Hodgkinson,” 
“Hotchkiss.” 

The patron saint of mariners, St. 
Nicholas, is responsible for “Nicholls,” 
“Nicholson,” “Nickerson,” “Nixon,” 
etc. From “Hans,” a shortening of Jo- 
hannes, we have the “Hansons” and 
“Hancocks,” the son of Hans and little 
Hans. 

“James” gives us “Jamieson.” “John” 
gives “Johnson,” “Jenkins” and its nick- 
name “Jacks” and “Jackson,” the dim- 
inutive of “Walter” is “Watt” and 
provides the “Waters,” “Watkins,” 
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“Watsons,” ‘“Watkinsons.” 

Another Scriptural character, “Simon’”’ 
supplies a basis for many variations, as: 
“Simpkins,” “Simmons,” “Simpson,” 
“Symonds,” “Simms,” etc. 

The tremendous adoration given St. 
Peter was responsible for “Peterson,” 
“Peters,” “Perrett,” “Parrot,” “Per- 
kins,” “Parkinson,” “Pearson,” “Pier- 
son,” “Pierce and others.” 

Metronymics were formed from the 
mother’s name in a similar manner. In 
the Middle Ages the children of a 
widow would occasionally assume a vari- 
ation of the mother’s name, as, Mary, 


whence “Marriott,” ‘“‘Matilda,” con- 
tracted into “Maude,” “Mould.” 
“Mott” was another contraction of 
Matilda, although some authorities 


claim it to come from “moat (Middle 
Age “‘moat’’) a deep trench around the 
rampart of a fortified castle or place. 


CORNERS UP OR DOWN 
ALINE KISTLER 


6“ HETHER the corners are turned 

up or down, the mask is essen- 
tially the same,” said Margaret Anglin 
the other day when discussing the rela- 
tive values of comedy and tragedy. 

“Yes, it is the illusion of reality that 
counts,” countered Blanche Bates. “One 
can have neither convincing comedy nor 
effective tragedy without sincerity.” 

It was not an idle curiosity that 
prompted the inquiry into the mechanism 
of acting for throughout the summer 
weeks these two vibrant actresses have 
given San Francisco a wonderful feast of 
drama, shifting moods and mediums with 
versatility but ever reaching the audience 
with vital contacts. 

Margaret Anglin held her audience 
at the Columbia Theater in the hollow 
of a laughing palm one evening and the 
next, under the broad canopy of the 
night-sky, she gripped the entire Greek 
Theater with the relentless steel fingers 
of tragedy. 

Blanche Bates triumphed with the 
spirited Peg Woffington one week and 
wrung pitying laughter with the repres- 
sions of Prossy in Shaw’s “Candida” 
the next. 

And working together, modeling with 
the same clay of experience, each created 
living breathing figures as varied as the 
two women’s personalities. Figures that 
bore the stamp of two master plotters 
though fired in the same kiln. Figures 
that contained the integral spirit of 
their creators. 

Were they crystallized into reality, on 
Miss Bates’ dressing table one would find 
Peg Woffington, Prossy, Brasa Canava 
and Alice Verney—creatures that cer- 
tainly would meet in no place other than 
the dressing room of a star. Imagine 
the meeting of the Irish gutter-snipe, 
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become the greatest English actress, with 
Prossy, the fearful, adoring pair of cor- 
sets that Shaw described as a stenogra- 
pher for the vicar in “Candida”—with 
the granite success the Texas nightingale 
carved from her butte heritage of vigor 
and voice—with the virtuous English- 
woman caught in the throes of her one 
vice, the over-indulgence of a clinging 
sister. Tragic figures in the heart of 
comedy—comic women under the pall of 
tragedy. 


(One ought to have had sense enough 
to recognize them—all one clay in varied 
trappings. ) 

Around Miss Anglin’s room one 
would find a frieze in high relief—of 
Caroline, Candida, Electra, the Coun- 
tess Houdonyi-Bloch and Stephanie, 
Marquise de Mohrivart. And about 
them all, even the sophisticated Steph- 
anie, there would be the suggestion of 
Greek draperies—or is it merely that the 
background would be classic, suggesting 
that the modeled figures the symbols 
rather than individuals? One wonders 
what it is that makes Caroline’s lament 
at the approach of middle-age a cry of 
all women—what quality it is that trans- 


Who 


Magdalenian race, or second Atlan- 
tean wave, arrives in Europe about 
14,000 B. C. 

Azilian-Tardenoisian race, or third 
Atlantean wave arrives in Europe, about 
10,000 B. C. 

Final submergence of Atlantis, ac- 
cording to Plato, 9,600 B. C. 

Antillia partly or finally submerged, 
and arrival of the Maya, an Antillian 
race, in America, about 200 B. C. 

Desertion of the cities of Guatemala 
by the Maya, and settlement of the 
Maya-Toltec in Mexico and Yucatan, 

Regarding the tradition of Atlantis, 
about 600 A. D. 

Mr. Spence tells us that our first au- 
thentic notice of it is to be found in the 
writings of Plato, who tells of it in his 
Timeous. This information was received 
from Solon, who on his part had it at 
first hand from an Egyptian priest of 
Sais, about 600 B. C. Atlantis, said this 
heirophant, was a great continent situ- 
ated in the Atlantic Ocean over against 
the Strait of Gibraltar. About 9000 
years before his time (9600 B. C.) its 
people swarmed into the Mediterranean 
area and invaded Greece. The Athenians 
attacked and defeated them, and were 
saved from further invasion by the sud- 
den disappearance beneath the sea of 
the land whence their enemies had 
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forms the mangled Stephanie into epi- 
tomized disillusionment. Is it not the 
same quality that made the midnight- 
blue figure of Electra stand indelibly 
for inexorable personal justice? 

(Surely one should have realized that 
the mask was the same whether labeled 
comedy with upturned mouth or trag- 
edy with downward sworl.) 

So one sees an essential difference in 
the work of Miss Bates and Miss Ang- 
lin, both skilled artists of the stage. 
When Miss Bates plays the part of a 
mother, she is that mother with all the 
individuality of a human, sympathetic 
woman. When Miss Anglin plays the 
part of a mother, her character bears the 
likeness of all mothers. Miss Bates gives 
a memorable personality—Miss Anglin 
gives an epitomized character. And be- 
cause both are careful craftsmen, the 
quality of intrepretation does not vary 
as they move facilely from light to seri- 
ous drama. 

So it is that drawing-room discussion 
concerns itself with the beautifully de- 
batable question in which province each 
excels. For they say: 

“Oh, but Miss Anglin’s tragedy is 
supreme!” 
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“But her comedy is so delightful—” 

“And Miss Bates—” 

And the panegyrics continue all the 
while losing sight of the fact that the 
quality of both comedy and tragedy is 
the same. 

In fact, the actresses themselves hardly 
know which they prefer to play—though 
both agree that a mixed diet is quite the 
wisest thing. 

Miss Bates succintly puts it: “Play- 
ing comedy is like writing for the day- 
to-day newspaper public. Tragedy is 
for the magazine crowd. One lives but 
a day—the other, it is hoped, lived at 
least a month. But both reach out to 
touch and amuse and, perhaps, inspire 
and there is always the hope that what 
is done for a day will last for eternity.” 

For in the final analysis tragedy deals 
with the results of transgression of hu- 
man laws—comedy with the effects of 
social infringements. One has a hard, 
gruelling conclusion—the other is dis- 
missed with laughter that truly revenges 
society for the blunders against its code. 
But both are human. Both are art. And 
each is equally difficult or easy to the 
seasoned actress who has mastered the 
limitations of her medium. 


are the American Indians? 


(Continued from Page 309) 


emerged. This catastrophe it would ap- 
pear from the context was brought upon 
Atlantis by the will of the gods, whom 
its inhabitants had offended by their 
wickedness. All that remained of Atlan- 
tis in Plato’s time were vast mud-banks, 
which made it difficult for vessels to 
negotiate the passage from the Medi- 
terranean into the Atlantic. 

Let us now consider the case of the 
Mayas, whom we know settled in Amer- 
ica, because the works they created are 
still in existence. We are especially in- 
terested in them on account of their 
close relationship with the American 
Indians, and also because I am convinced 
that some of the wall writings in the 
Hava Supai Canyon were executed by 
these people. One peculiarity of the 
Mayas was their representation of the 
human hand. Referring once more to 
Atlantis in America, on page 34 we find 
the following reference to the wall writ- 
ings executed by the Cro-Magnons in 
Europe. “The Cro-Magnons arrived in 
Europe towards the end of the great 
Ice Age, and have left fairly plentiful 
records of their presence in the Biscayan, 
Pyrenean and Dordogne regions of 
Spain and France. Their height aver- 
aged six feet, one and a half inches, and 
the capacity of their brain-case is much 
superior to that of any known race of 


man at the present time. The walls of 
the caverns which they occupied are in 
many cases covered with drawings of ani- 
mals and men which, for accuracy of 
design and modelling have never been 
surpassed, and which have nothing of the 
stiffness of Egyptian or Babylonian art 
in their freedom and spirit. On the walls 
of these caverns too, are imprints of hu- 
man hands which had been placed against 
the rock and then dusted round with red 
earth. Similar hand markings are found 
in American caves, and were known in 
ancient Mexico.” 

At one place in particular in the Supai 
Canyon, on a smooth red wall, men, 
women and children have placed their 
hands and sprinkled around them some 
white substance, probably lime-water 
from the springs, thus giving a red out- 
line in a white field. It resembled the 
spatter work we did as children with a 
toothbrush dipped in the ink. The mys- 
terious hands are also found in several 
other places in the Canyon. One 
writer says that the Sovereigns of the 
Mayas bore the title of “Can” meaning 
serpent. The serpent design is freely 
used in the wall pictures in the Supai. 

There is a picture in the Canyon 
which shows that there were venemous 
snakes of huge size which did not hesi- 
tate to attack a man. A naked man with- 
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out a weapon is being attacked by a large 
serpent coming at him with bared fangs. 
There are only a few crude lines etched 
in the rock, but the artist has succeeded 
in telling an eloquent story. No wonder 
the Mayas worshiped the “Winged Ser- 
pent.” 

According to our Chronological Table 
the Mayas suddenly appeared in Central 
America about the year 200 B. C. Such 
records as have been preserved indicate 
that they escaped from the Island of 
Antillia which sank under the Atlantic, 
following the submergence of Atlantis. 
They have been described as the Cro- 
Magnons of America, because, like the 
Cro-Magnons of Europe, they suddenly 
appeared, and brought their culture. 

They were able to record eclipses of 
the sun, they based their time on the 
phases of the planet Venus, and they 
had devised a system of chronology su- 
perior to that of Europe at the time of 
the Spanish conquests of Mexico and 
Peru. The time of their arrival and oc- 
cupation of Central America and Yuca- 
tan has been checked up by modern as- 
tronomers, by figuring back the dates of 
a series of eclipses which corresponded 
with those taken from their records. 


That theirs was the intelligence and 
artistic taste which planned and executed 
the great pyramids, temples and palaces 
we now find in Mexico, Guatemala and 
Yucatan, there is not the slightest doubt. 
There is such a similarity between the 
pyramids of Mexico and those of Egypt 
that many believe they were created by 
the same race of people. 


As there is no evidence of a cave-man 
or primitive type in Egypt, it is believed 
that the Egyptians were colonists, who 
brought their culture and civilization 
with them from some other place. Was 
not that place either Atlantis or Amer- 
ica? One correspondent says that the 
Egyptian term “under world” really 
means “other world” and is a direct 
reference to America, which he claims 
was the “Heaven” of the Egyptians. 


Our knowledge of Egyptian history 
tells us that the Pharoahs built the Pyra- 
mids by the employment of hundreds of 
thousands of slaves through long periods 
of years. How were the even larger 
Pyramids in Mexico built? How were 
the carved stone temples and palaces 
made? We find where great blocks of 
stone were quarried out and transported 
miles to the building sites. We find 
ornamental columns and: intricate friezes 
laboriously carved out of solid stone, 
presumably with sharp pieces of flint. 
We know of more than 40 cities, all 
with decorated buildings of carved stone, 
scattered through the jungles of Yuca- 
tan, Honduras and Guatemala. 

Think of the stone work in the pre- 
historic cities of Bolivia; where walls are 
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built of cyclopean blocks of stone laid up 
without mortar. Some of these stones 
have seven faces, and so accurately fitted 
together that a knife blade cannot be in- 
serted in the joints: Think of the great 
earth mounds scattered through the Mis- 
sissippi Valley all conceived in human 
brains and constructed by human labor, 
and then tell me who the people are who 
did all this work. 

It seems plain to me that these great 
pyramids, buildings and mounds were 
designed and planned by a race of people 
analogous to the white races of today. 
It is equally plain that subservient to 
them was an inferior race of slaves who 
furnished the labor required to complete 
these great works. My surmise is that 
the American Indians are the lineal de- 
scendants of those slaves. 

Granting for the moment that our 
premises are correct and our logic sound, 
let us try and reconstruct what hap- 
pened. A dominant white race, known 
to us as the “Cro-Magnons”’ lived on two 
islands in the Atlantic Ocean. Their 
first king was “Atlas” and for him we 
named the Ocean. These people esta- 
blished colonies around the Mediter- 
ranean Basin, in the valley of the Nile; 
and in far distant America, very much 
as England has colonies all over the 
world today. 

From the Nile valley they got corn 
and cotton; from Lake Superior they 
brought native copper; from Mexico 
come placer gold and horn silver; and 
from Cornwall they brought tin. It is 
quite probable that they were the in- 
ventors of bronze, and were the first to 
introduce bronze weapons into Europe. 
It is also probable that they knew how 
to temper copper. 

In the midst of a time of great pros- 
perity and stable government their Island 
began to sink under their feet. At first 
the subsidence was very slow, but it was 
alarming. A large colony went to the 
European main-land and settled in Spain 
and France. Nine thousand years later 
a second wave of emigration went to 
Europe. The earthquakes and volcanic 
activity increased and a third migration 
took place. 

At last came the great catastrophe 
and millions of people were drowned. 
Government was disrupted, law and 
order disappeared and it was each one 
for himself. Some probably made their 
way to Europe and joined the colonies 
already established there. Others went 
to Antillia, and later when that too was 
engulfed, they made there way to the 
mainland and settled in Mexico and 
Guatemala. 

The dominant white race which set- 
tled in Europe, maintained their ‘supre- 
macy and finally established the different 
European nations from which we: are 
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all descended. The branch of the Cro- 
Magnons known as the Mayas, main- 
tained an unequal struggle for dominion 
which lasted for more than 1000 years. 
At last I believe, they were overwhelmed 
by their own slaves. 

The Aztecs were to all intents and 


purposes a large tribe of warlike 
Apaches, and they swooped down from 
the North and conquered the Mayas, 
very much as the Goths and Vandals 
conquered Rome. As the descendants of 
a race of slaves ,the Aztecs were expect- 
ing a Ruler to come and govern them. 
One whom they called “Quetzalcoatl” 
was to come out of the East, in a ship. 
Their traditions described him as a 
white man with a black beard. When 
Cortez and his band of Spanish ma- 
rauders appeared, Montezuma naturally 
supposed he was their expected King 
and God. This superstitious fear on the 
part of the Aztecs made possible the con- 
quest of Mexico by a mere handful of 
Spaniards. The slaves recognized their 
white master and easily returned again 
to slavery. 

When men who have learned the 
habit of obedience to constituted author- 
ity are suddenly thrown on their own 
resources, what usually happens? At 
first there is chaos; then finally some 
dominating soul fights his way to the 
front, becomes chief, and leads the tribe. 
Then one tribe begins fighting another 
tribe. Some prosper and become bigger ; 
others are captured and serve as slaves 
until their identity is lost. Is not this 
exactly what has happened to the Ameri- 
can Indians? 

In the 400 years we have known them, 
since Columbus, they have never created 
one single monument worthy of the 
name. It seems to me the answer is, that 
as former slaves they now lack leader- 
ship. The compelling force which once 
actuated them is gone, and they merely 
drift along on the current of Time. 

Anyone familiar with history knows 
that the white man is the dominating 
factor in the world today. Some of us 
imagine that that dominion dates back 
only to Napoleon, or William the Con- 
queror, or Charlemagne, or Caesar, or 
Ptolemy or Alexander. But I think it 
goes deeper than that. I believe it is a 
royal gift out of the prehistoric Past 
that has come to us down the Ages. 
That is why one hundred thousand Eng- 
lishmen can rule the 300 millions of 
India. They have inherited the right to 
Rule and the dark-skinned races grudg- 
ingly recognize that right. And now in 
conclusion, it is quite possible that we, 
of the white race, are the lineal descend: 
ants of the Kings and Queens and Nobles 
of Atlantis, and that the ancestors of 
the American Indians were once our 
willing and devoted slaves. 
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ROBERT BURNS 


Auld mither Scotia ca’s to me; 
I turn mine eyes from verdant sward 
To rude brown hills and peasant bard ; 
I see the frosty winter’s moon 
Glint o’er the hills of Bonny Doon; 


O’er Ailsa’s Craig the mistings drift; 
Along the Ayr their shadows shift; 
I spoor my way amang the stanes 
Along Maxwelton’s daisied lanes; 

I flit with warlocks, in the murk, 

By Alloway’s auld haunted Kirk. 


These heathered hills and glades amang, 
The human-hearted poet sang. 

The Castle of Montgomery 

My waking eyes shall never see; 

But all its banks and braes around 
Forever shall be hallowed ground ; 
Sacred to love and simple faith 

Forever hallowed by them baith! 


. = 


VERY leaf glistens. 
The whole world glitters. 
Poplars shower bright rain-drops down; 


A yellow-hammer, at the blacksmith shop 
Begins again his sharp tattoo. 

Thunder grumbles sullenly afar, 

A mad, old bull, cast out, defeated. 

From leafy shelters birds renew their twitter 
And honey-scents from rain-drenched fields 
Of clover and alfalfa. 

The fingers of the breeze lift aromatic smells 
From rabbit-brush, sage-brush, wormwood ; 
Brave, bitter weeds which dare the desert. 


Running along the willows in a path of silver. 
Out beyond the ditch; 

Beyond the line of cottonwoods, 

In the still unslaked, defiant waste 

A sage-brush warbler bubbles up his joy. 


= > . 
OLD THINGS 
UESS I'll sit here a minute, Ben. 


I’m kind of trembly in the legs. 
Got off my horse all shaken up. 


I wonder if you ever saw that old log shack 


Remember old Paul Thompson? 

He hung out there. 

Built that cabin back in seventy-three. 

When I come out here he'd been there some time. 
We trapped together—run the stage together 

Out to Lavina, 

Punched cows together. 

But Paul got old and bimeby he got feeble. 

ey ’round his little shack and made a garden. 
lu 


Me 








(On his 167th birthday, January 25, 1926) 
FTSOONS, across the cauld gray sea, 


—Davip STARR JORDAN. 
* 


THE BLITZEN OASIS AFTER RAIN 


Once more the swallows track the mazes of the air. 


With silver feet the swift wind treads the willows, 


—CHARLES ErSKINE Scott Woop. 


Down Clark’s Fork way—along by Mason Siding? 


ged to ride to town and see him puttering with his spuds, 


Bits of Verse 


Call out “Hullo!” 

And Paul would straighten up and yell, 
“H’are ye, Joe?” 

Got older still and had to take to bed, 
Lying all day upon his back 

Close by the window in that lonesome shack ; 
But he would see me riding by 

And raise up on his elbow there and cry, 
“Hullo! 

H’are ye, Joe?” 

Until one day he died. 


Me and Jim Moss we buried him 
Behind his little shack. 

Next time I went to town a-riding slow 
Past that old cabin 

Dogged if he wasn’t there, 

Waving his arm in its old woolen shirt 
And calling out “Hello! 

H’are ye, Joe?” 

Faint and clear just like a rooster’s crow. 
Well, do you know 

I thought if I act like I’m scared of ghosts 
And spur my horse 

Paul will feel bad and kind of hurt, 

So I yelled back, “Hi! Paul!” 

And loped along. 


For twenty years I’ve ridden by that shack 
And always Paul’s been there. 

I got over my scare 

And looked for that old specter every time. 

I never told a soul; 

They’d think me cracked 

If they knew how I’ve always watched for Paul. 


Everything changed. 

The cattle went—the water came, and then the wheat. 
Old-timers died. 

The towns grew up. 

But old Paul’s ghost was just the same, 

Waving from that log shack, 

And each time I’d wave back. 


And now they’ve pulled the cabin down. 

It’s Smith’s land and he’s going to put in wheat. 
Next time I go by it’ll be all plowed up. 

And I keep wondering, what'll Paul’s ghost do? 
Where’ll he go? 

He’s stayed in that old shack so long, 

Do you suppose he’ll go on now to hell? 

And how’ll he feel with wheat a-growing on his land, 
Him who has watched the antelope upon these hills, 
And heard the great grey timber wolves on winter nights? 
I’ll miss him, too, 

A-waving at me there— 

But then, I’m getting old, 

And pretty soon I won't be riding into town. 


Oh, well, the old things go. 

I’ve seen the elk all thick along these plains, 

And prairie grass so‘tall and green, and buffalo— 
The old things go— 

They go— 

The—old things—go— 


—GWENDOLEN HaAsTE. 
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HAT matter who he was. He com- 

mitted murder; he was sentenced ; 
the feigned madness, the tear-dipped 
pens of the newspaper sob-sistzrs, the in- 
tervention of the sentimental technical 
legal proceedings—all these availed him 
nothing. The courts and jury which 
judge and sentence in order to restrain 
crime, to prevent deeds of violence or to 
punish them—acted. Forgotten was the 
fact that with a different environment in 
childhood and youth, he might have made 
a useful citizen. He had killed a police- 
man while attempting to rob a bank in 
San Francisco over a year ago. Our 
courts recognized evidence to prove the 
motive as well as the commission of the 
crime, yet they punished the body for 
the act of the mind. Is it not true that 
the human mind must move the body to 
act? Was not the mind of the man the 
murderer? The hands without mind to 
direct them, could not commit a mur- 
der. Our courts seem to have no juris- 
diction over the carnal mind. Human 
law is restricted to the physical, while 
human mind, which is the real outlaw, 
defies justice and is recommended to 
mercy. Could Felix Sloper have com- 
mitted the crime he did without mind? 
Better say the gun which fired the shot 
did the deed. Can mentality be separated 
from the body over which the courts 
hold jurisdiction? Mind, not matter, is 
the criminal in every case; yet human 
law rightfully estimates crime, and 
courts reasonably pass sentence, accord- 
ing to the motive. 

* + 7 


} gern are happening in San Fran- 
cisco. Free Market, which has, for 
so long stood for the airing of national 
opinions, is this month to confine itself to 
that region of San Francisco, personnel, 
finance, letters and arts, election and 
strikes! What a multitude of things have 
happened in the past month! The hills 
fairly ring with progress, with activity, 
with optimism! September was ushered 
in with a San Francisco bank clearings 
of $782,163,581, while the same date 
last year was $776,468,843! Five mil- 
lion and one-half over last year at the 
same time! The outlook is for a con- 
tinuance during the remainder of 1926. 
Prospects for fall trade in the farming 
regions have been appraised with fair as- 
surance that they are good. Wheat and 
Corn crops are beyond the average this 
year, and the Cotton belt of California 
is most promising in its productivity for 
this fall. Miscellaneous crops, such as 
tobacco, fruits and vegetables, point to 
satisfactory yields or improving prices 
promise to offset the effects of the less 
favorable yields. 


Free Market 


DonaLp O’DonaLpD 


R. HARRY STOCKBIRD, well 

known California Hotel man has 
been appointed managing director of the 
Plaza Hotel. Stockbird has had years of 
hotel training, coming recently from the 
Fresno and the Californian Hote's the 
two largest hotels south of San Fran- 
cisco and north of Los Angeles. Do we 
need be reminded of Stockbird’s fore- 
sight? Certainly this is optimism; cer- 
tainly it is greater optimism for Calvert 
M. Varty, who for years has been iden- 
tified with Oriental hotels, to be resi- 
dent manager of the Plaza. Two such 
men should start a new regime for the 
Plaza Hotel. Watch it go ahead! 


+ * * 


N SHORT the election for 

nomination bears a significance deeper 
than is generally realized. Shortridge’s 
victory is greater than the mere victory 
of Shortridge . . . he is a supporter of 
President Coolidge at least the 
present president will bid fair to carry 
California in a next election. That Rich- 
ardson lost to C. C. Young was a sur- 
prise to some, an automatic “I told you 
so” to others. The farmers are weep- 
ing. Taxes did go down in the past 
year. What the reason was . . . well 
the farmers are weeping! 


* # #*# 


GAIN to our desk comes further in- 
formation from eastern editors of 
western writers. Cosmopolitan sends us 
a long, long list of acceptances and pub- 
lication dates. Kathleen Norris as usual 


heads the list with a story “HOT.” It 


is scheduled with “Yickle Tun or Tap,” 


by Wallace Smith. Smith is not so old 
a writer . . . has not been at the game 
so long, so we are led to believe, but it 
is well to watch his work. Then our 
Peter B. Kyne appears in that same is- 
sue with a story “Money to Burn.” In 
all events Cosmopolitan for October will 
be great. Adela Rogers St. Johns, of 
course, is in the October as she will be 
in the future numbers. Remember the 
excellent St. Johns’ serial started in Sep- 
tember? A FREE SOUL and a free 
soul it will be before Adela finishes it. 

Kathleen . . . appears in the Novem- 
ber issue, which has just been closed. 
Closing November magazines in August, 
is what we call system . . . but why 
not with such authors as H. C. Witwer 
and again Wallace Smith? The former 
gives us “One of the Five Million,” and 
Witwer gives us “Peter’s Pan.” 
Wouldn’t you expect just that from 
Witwer? 
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NNIE CALLAND, one of Over- 

land’s old contributors, has just 
made a success with her book of poems 
“Voodoo,” published by Harold Vinal. 
This book is an accomplishment of rare 
merit and is something worthy of Cali- 
fornia writers’ pens! Another one of 
Overland’s contributors who is making 
good is Eric Taylor. While Taylor is 
now in Los Angeles, he is formerly of 
San Francisco and is planning on re- 
turning in the spring. He has been sel- 
ling a story a week to Cashel Pomeroy of 
Fiction House, and several of his stories 
have already been published by Droll 
Stories. It is interesting to note Mr. 
Taylor’s first story was published in 
June Overland, “The Price of Forty 
Acres,” and he has promised us other 
stories from time to time. Mr. Taylor’s 
wife, Virginia, is not idle while her hus- 
band is producing . . . she is doing the 
illustrations for a child’s book, to be 
brought out by an eastern publisher in 
the spring of 1927. Funny how much 
work one couple can do! 

7 . * 


TN AN unusually modest apartment on 
4 California Street, Gertrude Atherton 
is writing a novel. What “we” have 
glimpsed of it . . . there will be noth- 
ing to touch it. Mrs. Atherton is writ- 
ing with a fire of youth, with a freedom 
of experience . . . with the mastery of 
the Atherton pen. We know what the 
book will probably be titled, but we can- 
not tell . . . JUST YET! But we can 
say this . . . it will be greater than 
any of her others! 
* a * 


HEN we start about Ruth Comfort 

Mitchell our keys on the typewriter 
stop. She has done so much and is doing 
so much that we can’t keep up with her. 
Of course, the “A White Stone” 
that was a success. Who ever reads it 
will never forget . . . but she has done 
another. The Wishing Carpet, which 
will be published by Appleton, and she’s 
done a political novel with a woman sen- 
ator as the heroine, with scenes in the 
Santa Clara Valley and in Sacramento 

.and she’s been doing short stories 
; The Ladies’ Home Journal ran a 
“dog” story last month . . . well, we 
just can’t name them all . . . but fol- 
low WOMAN’S HOME COMPAN- 
ION, the Red Book . and Over- 
land . . . and once in awhile take a 
glimpse at the movies. Corinne Grif- 
fiths recently starred in “Into Her King- 
dom,” a story which appeared in Red 
Book, from Ruth Comfort, Mitchell’s 


pen. 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


ee HE fierce light that beats upon 
a throne” was nothing to that 
turned on this nation of morons 
by the death of Valentino and the swim- 
ming of the English Channel by Ger- 
trude Ederley. In that blinding yet mor- 
dantly revealing blaze the true mental 
stature of the mob stood apallingly evi- 
dent, showing it, too, unchanged from 
of old. For what improvement in taste 
or reason was shown by the crowds that 
raved at the bier of Valentino, that 
would have torn the very shroud from 
his body and the hair from his head, for 
relics, had they been given the chance? 
Think of it—this prostration to a mum- 
mer, a posturer, a simulator of the an- 
tics of love! Imagine those delirious 
thousands, and realize that we are of 
the same race! 

The reception of Gertrude Ederley 
cast no less sinister an illumination on 
the general idiocy of mankind. Bierce’s 
remark that it is “mad, drooling mad” 
was objected to by an otherwise discern- 
ing woman that wrote a preface to his 
“letters.” And yet in the light of even its 
two above reactions, it is plain that he 
made an understatement. True, Valen- 
tino was a sensible and charming chap, 
as I found on more than one occasion. 
True, Miss Ederley’s feat proved will- 
power and stamina, if no very great cour- 
age (she swam close to the tug, if one 
may go by the motion pictures of the 
event). But that a whole city, and for 
that matter a whole population, should 
go into frenzies of adulation over such 
proficiencies is at once disconcerting and 
revealing. One may see that the mob 
has not changed. As in the past, as in 
Babylon and above the Roman arena, its 
worship, its very self-abasement, are the 
birthright of the buffoon and the gladi- 
ator. So here we have one more answer 
to the old and humorous question: 
“Whither are we headed?” and that an- 
swer is “Nowhere!” The feet of that 
phantom we mock with the name Prog- 
ress tread in a circle, however vast its 
arc. The mob has its same false gods, 
its idols of dung or brass, and that it 
will turn to others, this side of ten thou- 
sand years, is as sad a delusion as any 
of its own. 

Suppose a man of Shakespeare’s cali- 
ber lay dead in New York, with the de- 
served fame that came to Shakespeare 
so long after his death. Would the mob 
have stormed his bier, for a glance at 
that noble face? To think so is to be 
funny. If it had even acknowledged the 
fact that he was dead, it would have re- 
ferred to him as “that nut.” A fashion- 
able wedding would have evoked more 
attention on its part. 


GeEorGE STERLING 


Suppose, in addition, that a scientist 
were to discover a cure, proved, swift 
and infallible, for tuberculosis and can- 
cer, and was about to arrive in New 
York from Europe. Would there be any 
to welcome him at the wharf but a few 
fellow-scientists and bored reporters? 
Would a flag be flown? Would his 
name appear in headlines? To think so 
is to be even funnier. We are a nation 
(a race, for that matter) of stupid chil- 
dren, and our mechanical “civilization” 
a jest of the gods, a stupration of the 
intellect. Ah! wise Caligula! How well 
you knew the people! How just your 
idea concerning their treatment! 


* « * 


N WRITING, for Braithwaite’s 

1926 anthology, a brief estimate of 
Californian poetry, past and present, I 
was surprised to note how few poets of 
distinction had appeared in the southern 
part of this state. Ted Olsen and Frank 
Mitvalsky were the only ones that 
seemed to me worthy of mention in such 
an article. Hildegarde Flanner is in- 
deed a resident of Pasadena, but is she 
not an importation, or did she not at 
least receive her poetic growth and train- 
ing in Berkeley? If not, even this third 
swallow does not make a poetic summer. 

What, I wonder, can be the cause of 
this strange, really abnormal, sterility? 
Here in the north, once Tehachapi is 
passed, we have so many singers of prom- 
ise and of high achievement that they 
run to well over a hundred! While 
those in the southland whose poems are 
available in newspapers and poetry-maga- 
zines write like high-school girls. Their 
effusions are either weakly imitative, or, 
if in the modern manner, freakish or 
without cerebral importance. What mi- 
asma of mental inertia, what inhibition 
of the imaginative function, what steri- 
lizing drug is in the water that these 
young folk drink? (I cannot assume 
that anything more stimulating is avail- 
able.) He who answers that question 
will have gone a long way toward af- 
fording a release from Babbittry and its 
flowerless sands. The cause cannot lie 
in the relaxing climate: in Mexico and 
the other Latin republics the sun is even 
hotter—and see what poets they have! 
No—one must go deeper than meteorol- 
ogy to find why the southern skies have 
so few stars, even shooting-stars. 

* * . 


NEVER weary of reading the imbe- 
cilities of that prince of platitudes, 
Arthur Brisbane. His latest contribu- 
tion to the canons of moronism is to 


quote approvingly this stupefying asser- 
tion of Charles Fourier, whom he nat- 
urally calls “a naturally great philoso- 
pher.”” He quotes: 

“Attractions are proportionate to des- 
tinies. Nature does not deceive her chil- 
dren or create in them false hopes.”’ 
(Imagine such an appalling statement— 
of Nature, in her almost infinite per- 
fidy!) “The fact that human beings 
all desire immortality, and believe in it, 
proves that immortality is our destiny.” 
Conceive of even a bush-league “philos- 
opher” making such a claim! Conceive 
of even a school-boy believing and quot- 
ing it. By that process of ratiocination, 
perfect happiness is possible to all man- 
kind, since all mankind desire, seek and 
believe in it! O shades of Spinoza, Scho- 
penhauer and Kant! 

Another of Pundit Brisbane's asser- 
tions is that the mothers of great men 
are greater than they, since they pro- 
duced them. By that acute reasoning, 
the mother of Shakespeare was greater 
than he; and to go a step farther, an 
acorn was greater than the oak to which 
it gave start! No—there is really no 
need to seek your humor in “Life” or 
“Judge”; go to the Brisbane, ye sorrow- 
ful, and be merry. 

There has lately come to my mind (if 
so desired the word may be used with 
quotations) the recipe by which any 
aspiring young poet may become as ultra- 
modern in his versifying as his ambition 
may require—may even attain to the 
“Dial” school. The thing is simple 
enough: take any thought of no impor- 
tance, preferably one concerning one’s 
own phases of nauseation, and state it as 
awkwardly and obscurely as possible. 

Voila! Cummings and Eliot! 

* * * 


ProLoGuUE CHORUS TO 
TRUTH 
Who shall win to the snows and the light 
of thy chancel, O Truth? 
Who shall gaze on thy terrible face? 
In our marveling years, in the flame and 
the faith of our youth, 
We have trust in thy beauty and 
grace ; 
And we dream of thee, lonely, and 
crowned with immutable stars 
In thy lifted and shadowless place; 
And we call to thee, hungering, hating 
the chains and the bars 
That deny us thy final embrace. 


O Truth, art thou merciful, knowing the 
weakness of man— 
Thou who hidest in armor of light? 
Is it pity, O Truth, that forbids us for- 


ever to scan 
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Thy countenance framed by the night? 
For we cry to thee, kneeling, in age as 
in innocent years, 
Imploring thy strength to our sight; 
For we pray to thee, fain to unriddle the 
secret of tears 
In the eves that we raise to thy height. 


Shall we gaze at the last, O supreme and 
incredible Truth, 
On the mystery hidden of old? 
Shall thy face be the face that we 
dreamt in our mutinous youth, 
And yearned in our faith to behold? 
O goddess, the prayer and the incense go 
up to thy shrine, 
For the wisdom unbought and unsold! 
Unveil thee, O Terror and Beauty au- 
gust and divine! 
O Compassion, unseen and untold! 














AVOWAL 


XCLUDE me from your hours of ecstasy— 
And the rare wisdom born of loneliness 
Shall bear me solace, 


Deny me access 
To the shrine of white-winged moments— 
And I shall know 


The infinite consolation of memory ; 


Raise the bars on the doors of your emotions 


And I shall be soothed 
By the poignant frankincense of the night; 


But refuse me entrance 
To the rich purple sanctuary of your sorrow— 
And my soul shall wither to nothingness! 


—CHALLIsS SILVAY. 


PAUSE 
LITTLE weary with the daily grind, 


He leans against his plough, a stricken man; 


Forgetting the long furrows left behind, 
The robin that uprose when day began 
Out of a golden thicket into light 
Of early morning; now he would forget 
The round of tedious toil, and welcome night, 
And so put by forever his regret. 


And yet he finds the scent that leaves the field, 
Is comforting and sweet and good to know; 

The land is his, and his the harvest yield; 
The first star hangs white in the firmament. 

A moment he forgets his plough and hoe, 
Enveloped in a mystical content. 


—Harotp VINAL. 


THE LURE OF THE DESERT 
WHITE mirage and dunes of heated sand— 
A land by some called desolate and bare— 
A few scant trees; a vast and lonesome land 
With yellow blossoms scattered here and there; 
A long eared rabbit darting through the brush; 
A queer shaped head that pops up from the ground; 
The all pervading mystery; the hush 
Of common noises; here alone are found. 





And here I can forget the man-trod ways 

The narrow streets and walls that stifling rise— 
And tell the Desert of our yesterdays 

When she and I were here beneath these skies. 
For here my dream-ships sail in memory 

With her across a dune-waved silvery sea. 

—C ype J. HUNNICcUTT. 
. as 


THE DEAD YEAR 
E WHOSE very look or word 
Was a battle cry, a sword: 
Now is lying quietly 
With the stricken autumn leaves 
On the ground. The forest grieves 
For the golden year gone by. 


Rousingly the north winds blow, 
Calling winter, calling snow. 
—BEULAH May. 
* * * 


TWO MEN 


HE wind blew clover to his brain, 
His nostrils tingled with the scent 
Of lonely fields; Death spoke to him 
Of a sweet country, and he went 


Another felt the salty tang 
Of spray blown fiercely from the South; 
And when he felt the dark storm come, 
Death was the sea upon his mouth. 
' —Haroip VINAL. 
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Romancers and Realtors 


OMANCING, perhaps, comes next 
to discovery in “making” a country. 
Romancers rank almost equally with 
first settlers in their service of extending 
the habitats of men. Stevenson threw 
the veil of romance over the South Seas, 
Conrad over the Malay Archipelago; 
and Pacific voyagers multiply. Hudson 
turns fancies and faces toward his 
“‘purple land’’—South America. Hichens 
sent hundreds of travelers to the Garden 
of Allah in Northern Africa. Think of 
the thousands who have determined to 
see India since Kipling wrote about it. 
In this country Bret Harte glorified 
the Old West; Cable, the South; Cur- 
wood, the North Woods; examples are 
endless. 

Now there’s a book just out, a book 
written by a native son of the Golden 
State, that does more for California of 
today than a realtor’s broadside—does 
it with art and with emotion, which is 
always a more convincing way of boost- 
ing than that of shrewd calculation. The 
book is Peter B. Kyne’s “The Under- 
standing Heart’’—a great story of Nor- 
thern California, its hills and forests. 

For a central character Kyne has 
drawn a typical Western girl—fearless, 
strong, unconventional, and originative 
—a girl who “reasons two ways: with 





Myta Jo CLossEr 


her head like a man and with her heart 
like a woman.” The sort of girl who is 
not afraid to live alone on a mountain as 
a Forest Service lookout in the San 
Dimas National Forest. She swings a 
Forest Service telescope for a living and 
here is a description from the first chap- 
ter of “The Understanding Heart” of 
what she sees from Bogus Peak one sum- 
mer morning: 

There was eerie, sublime loveliness in 
the panorama outspread before Monica 
Dale . .. During the preceding after- 
noon a heavy North Pacific fog had 
blown in before the northwest summer 
trade-wind. Scudding eastward from the 
ocean, it had crept up and over the red- 
wood-studded crests of the Coast Range 
mountains, where it hung until sucked 
down into the interior valleys by the 
vacuum created when the hot atmosphere 
of the plains climbed to cooler heights; 
billowing steadily eastward, it had rolled 
up the western slopes of the Siskiyou 
Range, and now, in the dark blur of 
sugar-pine and white pine that was the 
San Dimas National Forest, it rested, 
too spent and thin to climb higher. 

“As far to the west as Monica could 
see, her world was a sea of fog, white as 


a gull’s breast. Above it arched a ceru- 
lean sky; as the sun climbed to the 
zenith, and the white invader retired 
slowly before the onslaught of its rays, 
the fog gradually took on a bluish tinge. 
That was the down-thrust of light from 
the sky and the up-thrust of light from 
the dark forest below. Presently hill- 
tops and mountain peaks rose from the 
surrounding vapor and gave to the scene 
an appearance truly maritime—a peace- 
ful sea dotted with little islands, all 
crested with huge trees, among whose 
crowns thin wisps of fog still fluttered 
like a bride’s veil. And over all was 
silence—the silence of the silent places 
—the silence that speaks like the thunder 
of many guns.” 

The Forest Service, which protects 
the great wooded areas that are described 
in “The Understanding Heart,” contri- 
butes largely to the drama of its story. 
It is a story peopled by such characters 
as are a natural product of a peerless 
climate and environment. Buckle in his 
scholarly thesis on the influence. of cli- 
mate upon civilization is not more con- 
vincing than Kyne who proves a thing 
without trying to prove it, when he 
creates such living, breathing individuals 
as Tony Garland, Bob Mason, Sheriff 
Bentley, and Deputy Nott of Siskiyou. 
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King Harald’s Trance 


ARALD, clad in the carmine of slaughter, 


Fading to brown, 
Swaying his claymore, a pestle in mortar, 
Ground the foe down 
And trampled the dead with his heel, 
As he surged to give battle, 
Not waiting in breastworks he built 
Of men killed like cattle. 


Fell they and lay, turned they to flee. 
Following, he, 


Dauntless, the King, harried them down to the sea, 


Fated to slay. 


Then was he hungered for home and the solace of life ; 


Then to his wife, 


Rich with war’s earning of weariness, turned 


And came where she yearned. 


But not to him was her yearning: 
Her lover denied 

While hope lay in battle’s mischance, 
Still was allied 


To her heart, and her body thronged with the hope of him, 


Waiting the King 
While he feasted. And Harald ate well 
And drank deep, 


By Batre tt Loomis 


sleep 


Ere seeking her chamber to pour his heart's potion, and 


After doing this thing. 
But he, the unstumbling in battle, lying fell deep 

In the shadow of death: 
For he swooned in a trance, unmoving, bated of breath, 
And so lay a day and a night while the mourners prepared 


him, 


And full in his sight 
As he lay, his queen had her lover to bosom 
While wrong was made right. 


churched. 


Still unslaked 


Then was the young king proclaimed while the bier wa: 


Then Harald awaked, 
And reached for the sword to his hand, and lurched 


Of his passion, and angered full tide 
He strode where love stood 
And clave with one blow the man and his bride, 


For proof of his good, 


Then stiffened, and straightened, and fell thwart the twain, 


For the good of the reign 


Of his son they anointed while holding him dead. 
So Harald, the slayer was slain 


And lay in the blood he had shed. 
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TRIP TIPS 
RAVELING? 


If so, it matters little how much you 
have been around, for after one glance 
you will immediately decide that next to 
your trunk, steamer rug and camera, the 
most essential thing is a copy of that 
neat, companionable little traveler’s 
bible known as TRAVELCHARTS 
AND TRAVEL CHATS by Frederick 
L. Collins. Mr. Collins is by way of 
being something of an authority; he 
knows exactly what is to be found and 
where and (mark well!) just what it'll 
cost to see it. His is the happy faculty, 
gained no doubt through a highly devel- 
oped reportorial sense, of being able to 
get at the nub of a thing which, in the 
book under review, might be any one of 
a number of European cities. 


In a chatty, informal way he takes 
you right along with him on London’s 
double-decked tram cars and the quaintly 
romantic gondolas of old Venice; you 
behold the glories of the Coliseum by 
moonlight; the vivid coloring of the 
French and Italian Rivieras, and the 
charms of the seaside resorts of Brittany 
and Normandy are made equally real- 
istic. In short, his suggestions as to 
where to go and where not to go, and 
why, relieve the venturesome tourist of 
a world of anxiety. The question of tip- 
ping, too, is gone into quite thoroughly. 
Altogether, this is a most delightful book 
even to the stay-at-home; to the traveler 
it should prove of inestimable value. 
It is attractively bound and easily fits 
into the side pocket.—Reviewed by Tom 
White. 


TRAVELCHARTS AND 
TRAVEL CHATS. Frederick 
L. Collins. The Bobbs- Merrill Com- 
pany. $2.50. 





ENAISSANCE OF THE BODY 

by Halldis Stabell, published by 

the Harr Wagner Company. This book 

sells for $2.00 and is a scientific, physi- 

cal education in itself. It is a book of 

great value to those who would get the 
most out of the body. 





WHOLE WHEAT 


LTHOUGH there’s nothing about 

the relative merits of white flour 
and brown flour in this yarn, there is 
nevertheless a wholesome, ‘nourishing 
body about the tale which recommends 
it to those who would appreciate a little 
genuine homeliness in their reading—just 
for a change. To continue the meta- 
phor one step further it may be said, 
however, that the elements of this story 
are rooted pretty close to the soil. In 
this case the soil is that of old New 
England, with the quaint smack of stone 
fences and horse swappin’ for a back 
ground. 

Caleb Peaslee is a rugged, rural type 
of Maine farmer from whose honest soul 
comes many a truism and through whose 
eyes may be seen many a ludicrous, 
quietly humorous situation. In its way, 
his brand of humor is refreshing in its 
unexpectedness. Down East life, found 
today only in the more remote sections, 
is presented in CALEB PEASLEE in 
all its frankness and with all its quaint 
naivete. 

This volume does credit to the pub- 
lishers with its careful printing, readable 
type and tastefully done cover.—Re- 
viewed by Tom White. 

CALEB PEASLEE. By Frank K. 


Rich. Henry Altemus Company. $2.00. 





bn BOOK recently published by 
Marshall Jones Company, “The 
Evolution of the Horse,” by Loomis, is 
old material in new dress. The author 
makes no bones about this in his preface 
and to go further we wish to state that 
the entire book is for the reading public, 
old facts placed in the manner in which 
the public may easily grasp the progress 
of this most interesting animal. It is a 
most interesting book and one which the 
reader of today will welcome to his 
library. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE 

HORSE. Frederick B. Loomis. 

Marshall Jones Company. $3.00. 


TARLIGHT, by Harlow Shapley, 

is published by George A. Doran 
and will be commonly known as the 
humanizing of knowledge. It is one of 
a series showing the place man has on 
the planet. 
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Q)riters 


N THE clatter and furore of the end- 

less cascades of new books, one hap- 
pens from time to time, upon a delight- 
ful quiet nook, wherein one may rest 
in cool and fragrant shadows and 
dream in the moonlight of olden times. 

Hina-Malama is a palmy garden of 
this sort; a little gem of Polynesian 
greenery. Sara Featherstone-Robinson, 
who spent many years in the Hawaiian 
Archipelago, has woven this quaint and 
delightful tapa-story of the Moon-God- 
dess, from bright-hued ravelings of old 
Polynesian myths. 

A charming and lovely brochure is 
this, sparkling with the sunshine of the 
mid-Pacific; rich with wizardry of vel- 
vet tropic nights. 

Here and there are bits of the South 
Sea poetry, ably rendered into English. 
For example, “He Anuenue’: 


Broken into mists 

Are the falls of the mountain. 

Veiling with rainbows the open door 

Of Hina’s coral cave. 

The mists bathe the leaves and the 
vines, 

Opening the buds into flowers 

Below the precipices. 


Some of the books are bound in tapa- 
patterned paper, some in brown tapa 
itself; and a few, de luxe, are in the 
valuable white tapa of royalty, which 
Mrs. Robinson has aptly termed Poly- 
nesian “papyrus.” 

The Moon-Goddess has been adored 
in a thousand ways and by a thousand 
tribes of primitive men. She still reigns 
queen in the hearts of children, gentle- 
eyed kanakas, poets, and such skillful 
weavers of dreams as is Mrs. Robinson. 


—V. MacC. 


TWO IN ONE 

ES, two stories in one book . . . and 

delightful stories they are, by Eden 
Phillpotts who is already known for Pan 
and the Twins. The first story is one of a 
poor fisherman who is wrecked on the 
shore of the dreaded isle and how his 
little son, Amphion, goes in search of 
him. Their adventures on the island are 
full of surprise and humor. 

The Girl and the Faun is the other 
of the two and is a delightful poetical 
tale of a faun. who falls in love with a 
young shepherdess. The book sells for 
$2.50 and is published by Macmillan. 
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ISTORY of Ancient and Medieval 

Philosophy by Horatio W. Dresser, 
Ph.D., is a textbook of the history of 
Philosophy from the period of ancient 
Greece about the sixth century B. C., 
to the 17th century, A. D. The book 
is published by Thomas Y. Crowell and 
sells for $2.50. 





A NOVEL OF A WOMAN WHO 
FINDS HER SOUL 

E PRODUCTS of catastrophe, 

we want jazz!” exclaims Imogen 
Lowry, the spoiled and brilliant young 
sophisticate of Robert Hichens’ novel, 
“The Unearthy.” Imogen with her in- 
timates has indulged a greedy appetite 
for excitement, sensation to its limit— 
and then she meets Peter Kharkoff. This 
encounter is like the opening of a 
window in a stifling dance-hall—like the 
rising sun on some scene of tawdry de- 
bauchery. The effect of Kharkoff’s 
strong, serene personality upon the life 
and character of such a child of mod- 
ernity as Imogen is material for a fine 
story. And it is a fine story which 
Hichens has written in “The Unearthy.” 

The mystery of Kharkoff is devel- 
oped subtly, incident by incident in a 
setting of England, Geneva, the Rivi- 
era. Vainly Imogen and others seek a 
clue to his uniqueness. “Can any man 
born of woman be utterly free from 
those moments when thought is sub- 
merged in a stream of desires,” the girl 
asks herself concerning him. For her 
allure has failed with this man and she 
is not accustomed to such failure. 

It is the change gradually wrought in 
Imogen’s soul and in that of crippled 
Hugo which constitutes the story’s deep 
appeal. The same grasp of human mo- 
tives and passions which makes Hichens’ 
“The Garden of Allah” memorable is 
displayed in ““The Unearthy,” and with 
nobler implications. It is as compelling 
and impressive a book as this year is 
likely to bring forth—or many years to 
come for that matter. ““The Unearthy,” 
by Roberts Hichens. Cosmopolitan 
Book Corp. $2.50. 





CONCERNING WRITERS 
ALLEN UPWARD 

LLEN UPWARD, author of “The 
Club of Masks,” was once de- 
scribed by a leading English statesman 
as “the most remarkable author now 
alive.” His “Secrets of the Courts of 
Europe” and “International Spies” 
series made the reputation of Pearson’s 
Magazine some years ago. Following 
this, he struck out in a new line with 
“The New Word,” which came very 
near to winning the Nobel prize for lit- 
erature. Mr. Upward has had a re- 
markable and adventurous career. He 
contested a Parliamentary constituency 
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in 1895, fought as a volunteer in the 
Greco-Turkish war of 1897, was Brit- 
ish resident in Northern Nigeria in 
1901, and in 1907 went on a mission 
to Macedonia. During the great war 
he volunteered as a scout master at the 
front and received thanks from the gen- 
eral in command. 





AROLD VINAL sends us three 
books of poetry, one entitled a 
JEWELLED SCREEN by Ann Ham- 
ilton, a collection of lyrics by an Amer- 
ican woman. We will take the shortest 
bit in the book, though with such a sigh 
and ask you to judge the longer poems 
accordingly : 
FRAGMENT 
When I went out to see 
With my dream dead 
What more could the night be 
Than two stars ahead ? 

The price is $1.50. 

Another of the books is SCARA- 
BEUS, by Elizabeth Shaw Montgom- 
ery. From this delightful book we 
quote: 


GREY MOTHS 


What do I 

beating 

along the marsh 

green and gold? 

Your works pass over me, light-winged, 
noiseless 

As grey moths, leaving me remote, se- 
renely cold. 


care if the wind comes 


Down grass, lush 


Perhaps the grass grows stronger at the 
wind’s passing; 

My feet have left the narrow road, have 

turned toward the sea; 

Why should I be minding what your 
words are saying 

When other lips than yours are calling 
me? 


The other Vinal book is WILD 
GINGER, by Marion Ethel Hamilton. 
We cannot quote therefrom. The reader 
will have to read the book in its entirety 
which is a narrative with a glamour of 
the tropics woven exquisitely. Marion 
Ethel Hamilton might be compared 
with Masefield when it comes to vivid 
narratives. 





DRY DRAMA 
HE GREATEST GOOD is the tale 


of an average American family and 
their trials in the difficult years of the 
Civil War. Their home was in one of 
those sections of the country where senti- 
ment and sympathy were about equally 
divided as between the North and the 
South. 
No new angles of this much over- 
written subject are disclosed ; as a matter 
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of fact, there seems to be no valid reason 
for the book. Throughout, it is stodgy 
and heavy, loaded with threadbare plati- 
tudes. The style is somewhat along the 
lines of L. J. L.’s initial efforts. With 
awkward, hesitant steps the well inten- 
tioned but painfully conceived characters 
are put through their paces, suffering 
the added indignity of frequent and ex- 
cessive doses of dialect. From cover to 
cover this is a mediocre book.— Reviewed 
by Tom White. 


THE GREATEST GOOD. Belle 
Willey Gue. The Stratford Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


CATHERINE CLARK 
(TE ARE glad to have on our desk, 
Dusk of Day by Catherine Clark, 
for we remember her excellent story, 
Heart of a Lark. The first chapters of 
this later book promise as much delight 
as Heart of a Lark. From the very first 
we are plunged into the story by the 
fight between Peter and Michael, 
brothers. We have not finished the en- 
tire story but must get this much into 
the review .. . it is promising with all 
the talent which Miss Clark possesses, of 
which she seems to have an inexhaustible 
supply. 
DUSK OF DAY. Catherine Clark. 


Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 





CALIFORNIA GRAND AND 
GLORIOUS 


ETER B. KYNE has painted a glor- 

ious picture of sunsets, trees, clear, 
clean mountain tops, in his latest 
book, THE UNDERSTANDING 
HEART. It is perhaps Kyne’s under- 
standing heart which has made his books 
a success and naturally which has given 
him such an understanding of the heart 
of Monica Dale, the heroine of his book. 
Monica is the Forest Service lookout on 
Bogue, a peak of the Siskiyous in Nor- 
thern California. She is a hill-girl, but 
she has never known the hillman’s de- 
sire to return to his hills, because she 
has never been able to get away from 
her’s. But of course she finally gets 
away. 

Of particular interest will be this story 
to Californians. Kyne knows his terri- 
tory and we again become familiar with 
Dogwood Flats, Tantrum Meadows and 
June-big creek, realities of life, so true 
are they drawn that we might turn to 
our maps for names . . . but of course 
we would be disappointed. Kyne has 
done an unusually good book in this lat- 
est of his. Do not miss it. 

THE UNDERSTANDING 

HEART. Peter B. Kyne. Cosmo- 
politan. $2.00. 
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HERE are many interesting things 

that might be said of the fourteenth 
annual exhibition of the California So- 
ciety of Etchers at the Vicory Atkins & 
Torrey print rooms. The prints exhib- 
ited command interest both for them- 
selves and for the steps they mark in the 
development of the individual etchers. 

* * * 

T THE time the October Overland 

goes to press, perhaps the most out- 
standing impression received for exhibit 
is that -of Roi Partridge’s “Willow 
Land.” It is coherent and meaningful. 
Others especially worthy of notice are 
“Along the Canal,” by Gene Kloss; 
“The Crane,” by Ferdinand Bergdorft; 
“Waterfront” and “A Cottage,” by 
William H. Wilke; Philip Little’s lith- 
ographs and John Stoll’s dry point, 
“Yardarms and Fo’c’sle Head.” 

The most interesting etchings, from 
the standpoint of what they indicate, are 
those of H. Nelson Poole. Poole has 
ventured away from exact delineation 
into rather conscious design that results 
in greater interest and more definite 
meaning. His “Dancers” and “Sea 
Cliff” are particularly noteworthy. 

These notes, however, are meager be- 
cause they were made before the arrival 
of the work of Armin Hansen, L. N. 
Scammon, William S. Rice, Fred Mon- 
hoff and the young pupils of Robert 
Hestwood. 

The group exhibit, which opened the 
third season at the Club Beaux Arts in 
Maiden Lane, contains work of both 
individual and group significance. The 
works of the more seasoned artists offset 
the less tangible enthusiasms of some of 
the younger members. 

The majority of the thirty artist mem- 
bers are represented by one or more 
paintings in this opening showing. The 
Beaux Arts artist members include 
Helen K. Forbes, Gottardo Piazzoni, 
Ray Boynton, Marian Simpson, Phillips 
Frisbie Lewis, Samuel Sutter, William 
A. Gaw, Lucy V. Pierce, Ina C. Per- 
ham, Florence Ingalsbe Tufts, Gertrude 


‘ Partington Albright, John Burnside 


Tufts, Lee F. Randolph, H. O. Al- 
bright, Otis Oldfield, Frank Van Sloun, 


Concerning 
Things Artistic 


ALINE KISTLER 


The California Society of Etch- 
ers and members of the Club 
Beaux Arts divide honors with 
their group exhibits. 





Ralph Stackpole, Maynard Dixon, Ro- 
wena Meeks Abdy, Smith O’Brien, 
Florence Alston Swift, Guest Wickson, 
Charles Stafford Duncan, Constance 
Macky, Rinaldo Cuneo, Charles Bleil, 
Spencer Macky, C. S. Price, Lucien La- 
bauldt and Armin Hansen. 
* o * 
HE fall lecture series of Beaux Arts 
opened with Alexander Kaun’s dis- 
cussion of Slavonic Folk Art, which was 
accompanied by a showing of peasant 
embroideries. The next event is the For- 
mal Opening, the evening of September 
27. This will be followed by the first 
evening lecture, October 5, when Kath- 
erine M. Ball will discuss the guiding 
principles for the appreciation of the 
graphic and plastic arts. . 
Ur @ 
NUMBER of delightful paintings, 
showing the summer work of 
Charles Bradford Hudson, have arrived 
at the Gump Gallery. These are scenes 
from the desert in the vicinity of San 
Gregoria Mountain and Palm Springs 
and are rife with the color found only 
in arid places. 
oie “« 


HE autumn season at the Paul Elder 


Gallery is indeed an attractive one, 


as it offers San Francisco a glimpse of 
representative work of interesting art- 
ists. 

The showing of Edith Kinney Stell- 
man’s monotoypes, which opens Septem- 
ber 20, will attract much attention be- 
cause, besides having developed a de- 
lightful medium in an individual man- 
ner, she lays additional claim to local 
interest, because it was in San Francisco 
that she first started her art work . 

Mrs. Stellman’s exhibit will give 
place, October 2, to the paintings of 
Albert Abramovitz. These paintings 
come to San Francisco in the wake of 
decidedly favorable criticism. A mem- 
ber of the Salon d’Automne, the Salon 
des Independants and the Salon de Hu- 
moristes, Abramovitz is yet noted for a 
peculiar quality of reticence rare in the 
present hectic age. 

The month will be closed by a show- 
ing of atmospheric photographic studies 
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by Clara Clark Wheeler. Truly Paul 
Elder offers a rich program for those in- 
terested in art, a program made doubly 
interesting by the readings of Irving 
Pichel and Mrs. Selina Lewis and the 
lectures of Dr. J. Douglas Thompson, 
Professor William Frederic Bade, 
Charles Caldwell Dobie and John Ham- 
lin. 
* * * 
OUNT HENRY VON SABERN 
has deserted San Francisco for 
Mexico and “points south,” heeding the 
same lure that caused Helen Forbes to 
close her Montgomery Street studio for 
a trip to the art shrine of Diego Rivera. 
Ralph Stackpole felt the call of warmth 
and color earlier in the season, but has 
returned from his Mexican wanderings. 
* * 7” 
AWRENCE A. PATTERSON, 
4 whose illustrations of the Jhonck & 
Kibbee edition of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam have attracted so much atten- 
tion, left early in September for New 
York, where he will do free lance illus- 
trating for various publishers. 
* * 7. 


FTER several months of severe ill- 

ness, Evelyn Almond Withrow is 
resuming work at her studio. The ex- 
hibit of her paintings, scheduled for late 
September in the Hobart Gallery in Sut- 
ter Street, has been postponed until Oc- 
tober. This showing will be in the na- 
ture of a gesture of temporary farewell 
to her San Francisco friends, as Miss 
Withrow and her sister have leased 
their home and plan to take an ex- 
tended vacation from the rigors of artis- 
tic routine. 

* * a7 


& G. GUMP have recently hung 

@ an interesting painting by Douglass 

Fraser in their gallery. Dealing with 

the Monterey cypress, it is mural in 

spirit, following the easy modulations of 
tone so characteristic of Fraser. 

* «© * 

: yw transformation of the Exposition 

Auditorium into an opera house to 

accommodate the fourth annual season 

of the San Francisco Opera Association, 
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September 20 to October 6, enlarges the 
staging facilities decidedly. Giovanni 
Grandi, technical director of La Scala, 
is constructing the sets and everything 
is in readiness for the presentation of 
the operas. 

Grandi—Kosloff—Papi—surely Gae- 
tano Merola, director-general of the As- 
sociation, has been wise in obtaining 
recognized artists as his lieutenants. 

* 7. * 


HE French Academy of Fine Arts 

has elected Arthur Brown, Jr., to 
the chair left vacant by the death of the 
late John Singer Sargent. Brown is the 
architect of the City Hall and other 
San Francisco buildings. 
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REVIVAL of Mr. Gay’s light 
opera, “Polly,” is scheduled to open 
October 16 at the Players’ Guild The- 
ater in Bush Street. This will replace 
the production of Galworthy’s “Loyal- 
ties,” which opened the 1926-27 season. 
* * * 
NLISTING the aid of Maynard 
Dixon, Lee Randolph and Edgar 
Walter, the Commonwealth Club has 
started out to find a “living art” of 
Northern California. We wish them 
the best of luck on their quest and 
wonder whether the labels will be pink 
or blue. 
E HAVE received an advance copy 
Eleanor Everest Freer’s new one 
act opera, “The Chilkoot Maiden.” 
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Founded on an Alaskan legend of de- 
lightful music. Mrs. Freer has Ameri- 
can opera at heart and is bending every 
effort to raise its standard both by add- 
ing to its literature and sponsoring its 
production. Part of her “Court Jester” 
was performed by the Chicago Woman's 
Symphony last Spring. 
* * * 

S A RESULT of her summer ex- 

periment with children’s classes in 
modeling, Miss Ruth Cravath plans to 
continue through the winter developing 
the child viewpoint in artistic expres- 
sion. The exhibit of her pupils’ work at 
Paul Elder’s early in August aroused 
much interest in the work she has 
started. 
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Napoleonic Bandit 


(Continued from Page 318) 


the head of the revolutionary chiefs. 

The ubiquitous Pancho and his small 
band spread terror throughout Chihua- 
hua. They attacked small detachments 
of federals, whom they killed to a man, 
taking their arms and ammunition. They 
ravaged the estates, confiscated the 
horses for mounts and made ready re- 
cruits among the peones. At the end of 
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Has the Largest Circulation of any 
Financial Paper in the World. 

Its Paid Circulation is Growing 
Faster. 





Expert to its finger tips on matters 
affecting Stocks, Stock Markets, the 
inner workings of Exchanges and of 
Stock Brokerage, the ICONO- 
CLAST is always nearer right, and 
has been more often entirely right, 
than any other financial publication. 





Its Analyses of the Values be- 
hind stocks and its Market Alliances 
have enabled its grateful readers to 
realize substantial speculative and 
investment profits. 

Its Probes into Investment Values 
have prevented great losses for its 
loyal, enthusiastic and appreciative 
following. 

No newspaper in this wide world 
een 

greater degree than does the 
ICONOCLAST. 

Wise counsel in this time of mar- 
of value to you. 

A sample copy will convince you. 
Write for one. 


“Wall ftreet Iconoclast 


28-30 West 57th Street 
New York City 























two months he presented himself before 
his chief, Gonzales, with a force of five 
hundred men well armed and well 
mounted. Gonzales was delighted. 

“With your men, united to those that 
Col. Orozco has at his disposal,” said 
he, addressing Villa, “we can now attack 
Ciudad Juarez. Col. Orozco will com- 
mand the column.” 

This didn’t sound very well to Villa’s 
ears. To be subordinate to anybody was 
much against his will, and especially to 
Orozco. His wild, free nature, brooked 
no restraints. Who was Orozco to give 
orders to such as he? But he said noth- 
ing. Time would tell. He added his 
forces to those of Orozco. 

All through the spring of 1911 the 
Mexican federal troops were falling 
back upon the more important strong- 
holds before the irresistible..advance of 
the revolutionaries. To gain possession 
of a frontier town was the main objec- 
tive of the Maderistas. Counting, as 
they believed they did, with the sympa- 
thy of the United States, this would 
greatly facilitate them in the acquisition 
of munitions of war. 

They were defeated in their attack 
upon Casas Grandes and Francisco I. 
Madero, the promoter of the revolution, 
was wounded. This defeat cast a damper 
upon some of the revolutionary chiefs, 
but not upon Villa, who had not been 
present at this action. He was in no wise 
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daunted. Preparations went on for the 
attack on Ciudad Juarez. The federals 
did not know that a crude Napoleon was 
with the insurrectos. 

The capture of Ciudad Juarez was so 
important in the eyes of the rebels that 
they decided to attack it with all their 
available forces. Its capture, they be- 
lieved, would assure the success of the 
revolution. 

In the latter part of April, 1911, 
much disquiet reigned in Ciudad Juarez, 
likewise some in the neighboring Amer- 
ican city of E] Paso, Texas. The word 
went around that the Maderistas were 
approaching in force. 

Ciudad Juarez was well garrisoned, 
with troops under the command of Gen. 
Navarro, the same whom Villa had 
caused to retreat into Chihuahua City 
a few months before. Navarro had in- 
trenchments made on the western and 
southern sides of the city, whence he 
expected the attack. Machine guns were 
mounted on top of the custom house and 
the principal buildings. On the Ameri- 
can side of the river many people, in- 
cluding women and children, climbed 
to the tops of buildings to view the 
approaching spectacle. 

Soon, off to the south, the onlookers 
saw little clouds of dust rising. Small 
bands of rebel horsemen were making 
a reconnaissance. 


(Continued on Page 335) 
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THE THIRD PARADE 


A New Quarterly Magazine marched across the American 
scene in January and repeated in April. The publishers now an- 


The American ‘Parade 


(Dated July) 
Included in the varied table of contents are: 
“WORLD’S FAIR,” a brilliant short story by the poet 


“MENCKEN, THE FOE OF BEAUTY,” a special article 
“THE CRUSADER,” a pungent after-the-war soldier story 


“EARTH-BOUND,” the finest poem Helene Mullins has 


The American Parade 


On sale at Paul Elder’s and The Emporium, San Francisco 
Edited by W. Adolphe Roberts 
$1.00 a copy; $4.00 a year 
ADDRESS: 166 REMSEN STREET 
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The Frona Wait Colburn Prizes 


Given by San Francisco Branch, League of American Pen Women 


$50.00 $30.00 $20.00 


) ipa judges will be named in the near future. The Pen Women of the Bay Region are do- 
ing their share in promoting the contest. Many of them have signified their intention to 
compete for the prizes. 


$100.00 in all to be awarded the three best stories concerning the cultural life of Northern 
California from 1870 to 1890. Further, the fourth story will be given honorable mention. 
Stories must treat of the founding of the education, society, art, music and periodicals by 
the sons and daughters who came after the GOLD RUSH DAYS. 


_—— period saw the erection of palatial country estates along with beautiful town houses 
where the wealth of the community congregated. It was then that the rich men and women 
indulged in fads and hobbies, accounting for the different usages to which the big landed 
estates were put. Big cattle ranches, big orchards, vineyards, and specializing in thorough- 
bred stock or equally fine fruits and grains characterized the rural activities. Town houses 
were filled with works of art and the occupants devoted themselves to the study of music, 
art and literature and were patrons of all forms of education. 


SOME COMMENTS FROM PROMINENT PEOPLE 


during the period between 1870 and 1895 should be 


ARR WAGNER, editor of the old “Golden 

Era” Magazine, says: “It is fine of you to take 

this method of promoting our western literature. 

Your idea is a good one, because it is from the years 

1870 to 1890 that our splendid educational system 
was given a substantial foundation.” 


COHN D. BARRY, essayist and lecturer, writes: 

-“T will be glad to do what I can do to help out 
in the work of encouraging California’s literary 
product.” 


AROLD A. SMALL, editor San Francisco 

Chronicle book page, says: Your suggestion of 

the Seventies and Nineties as a time to write about is 

timely and valuable. There ought to be some worth- 
while results. I hope you get them.” 


> M. JACKSON, special writer, says over his 
e signature: “The glories of this great State 


told in song and story, its romance painted in the 
most glowing colers known to the pencil of the 
artist-writer, to the end that the kindly influences of 
other days, ere California’s ideas had been diluted 
may be preserved for their effect upon present and 
coming generations.” 


LLA STERLING MIGHELS, author of “The 

Story of the Files,” and a veteran story writer 
of early California days, says that she will compete 
for the prizes. No woman writer in the State is bet- 
ter qualified to win. 


ATHLEEN NORRIS and MARY AUSTIN 
evince a keen interest in the contest. 


W ILLIAM A. BREWER, Jr., a poet and essay- 
ist, will aid the movement, and so will Charles 
Caldwell Dobie. 


TREATMENT 


No limit on treatment, which may be adventure, mystery, romance, psycho-analysis, in the 
form of comedy or tragedy. Competitors must be Californians by birth or adoption, and the 


story must be of territory north of the Tehachapi Pass. 


Manuscripts must be anonymous, 


with the name and address of the writer in a separate, sealed envelope bearing the title of 
the story. Length of story to be 6,000 words, but there will be allowed a leeway of 1,000 
words short or exceeding 6,000. Thirty-five manuscripts must be entered before awards can 


be made. Competition closes February 1, 1927. 
Further information can be had from Story Contest Editor, Overland Monthly, 356 Pacific 


Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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ust, 1868, number of Overland. In it 
he started the vogue of local color and 
was credited with creating new literary 
material, new matter, and new style. 
He said: “In gathering local color never 
be bored, in case you may miss some 
good material. Study the person who 
bores you; then you can portray that 
person sympathetically.” 

““Tennessee’s Partner’’ was written 
in Tuolumne county and the original 
characters lived at Second Garotte, a 
few miles from Groveland. The house 
still stands and has been marked by the 
Tuolumne-Calaveras club women. 

Bret Harte lived in California fifteen 
years and reaped a harvest of impressions 
which he utilized in his writings until 
his death in 1902. 

Through their propaganda of early 
days the Tuolumne-Calaveras_ club- 
women have stimulated interest in the 
Mother Lode country and placed a new 
impetus on the preservation of land- 
marks, with the added urge, “To Keep 
Alive the Old Time Spirit of California 
Hospitality.” 

In April, 1776, the Pueblo San Jose 
de Guadalupe, in Santa Clara county 
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The best way to provide an in- 
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Organized Women 
(Continued: from Page 315) 


was formed and here was located the 
first State Capitol building in which 
California’s first Legislature assembled 
in December, 1849. San Jose remained 
the seat of government from 1849 to 
1851. “a 

The Santa Clara Women’s Club, 
organized in 1904, has purchased on 
Grant Avenue an old adobe residence 
for their club home. It is almost in the 
center of the old town of Santa Clara 
and stands far back on the lot at the end 
of an avenue of grape vines and sur- 
rounded by old fig trees. While of no 
especial historical significance its value 
as a landmark of early Spanish days is 
beyond estimation. 

At the junction of the Calaveras and 
Piedmont roads, about two miles east 
of the town of Milpitas, in Santa Clara 
county, stands a. century old adobe. It 
is the only one left of the original group 
of four which composed the hacienda 
and is still in use, a fine example of the 
durability of those first structures. 

The surrounding land is part of the 
original grant given to Jose Maria Al- 
viso by the Mexican governor, Jose 
Castro, in 1835. It was one square 
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Introducing the class in short-story writing for 
Boys and Girls—Free 


The Treasure Chest 


The Western Magazine for 
California Boys and Girls 


1402 de Young Bldg. 
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Under the Auspices of 


Phone Garfield 4075 


league and called the Las Milpitas 
Rancho, from the Spanish meaning a 
thousand gardens, from which the town 
of Milpitas derived its name. 

This old casa grande with its upper 


. and lower verandas was in the old days 


the scene of many festivities. With col- 
orful hospitality every birthday, anni- 
versary or marriage was the occasion of 
a fiesta lasting a week or ten days when 
friends came from Missions San Jose, 
San Juan and Santa Clara to take part 
in the barbecues, races, bull-fighting and 
the other sports of the period. 

Huge grape vines and a grove of im- 
mense fig trees surround the patio of 
the hacienda while in the rear a long 
hedge of prickly pears still guards the 
acquira, or creek, which runs from the 
upper hills. 


Lone tribute to the West the adobe is 
going 

With the Padres from the trails etched 
by the sea, 

Dream days and mirth with fadeless 
halos glowing 

In twilight’s glory wafting memories 
back to thee. 
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A CHILD’S GARDEN 
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Palms anda patch 
of green 


OW unlike the ordinary hotel vista is the charm- 
ing sweep of Union Square glimpsed from the 
windows of the Hotel Plaza. 

Light, airy rooms with windows framing green 
grass and swaying palms make the Plaza distinctly 
a hotel for discriminating people. 

The central location of the Plaza assures you the 
utmost convenience to theaters, shops and business. 


Children need food for the spirit as 
well as food for the body. 


A CHILD'S GARDEN aims to give this spirit- 
ual food in sweet, wholesome stories of real life, 
in fanciful fairy tales in nature stories, and in 
poems of every kind. 

DO IT NOW—MAKE SOME CHILD HAPPY 
by a subscription to A CHILD'S GARDEN. 
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No traffic problems to worry about. Won’t you come A sample copy for 35c 
and see for yourself? ($3.00 a Year) 
Rates from $2.00 
*1 > 
FOTEL PLAZA hae ae 
Orland, California 
Post Street at Sede San Francisco | 
. Freeman Burbank, Manager aS Te 
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“To arms!” the bugles sounded, and 
the federal garrison manned their artil- 
lery and the trenches, awaiting the ap- 
proach of the enemy. 

A strong column of the rebels hove 
in sight, riding at a precipitate gallop. 
Within a half-mile of the beleaguered 
city it stopped. A picturesque horseman, 
mounted on a splendid animal, detached 
himself from the ranks. Riding forward 
a hundred paces the horseman took off 
his wide sombrero and made a sweeping 
salute. Then causing his charger to 
make many corvets he rode back to the 
ranks: which opened to receive him. 
Pancho Villa was doing a little “stage 
stuff.” 

The following morning the assault 
upon the city began. The first attacks 
of the rebels were easily repulsed. Most 
of them had never before faced artillery 
or the deadly machine gun. They were 
panic stricken. But in their ranks were 
a few officers of practical experience, in- 
cluding at least one American. These 
first repulses, therefore, did not cause 
the rebels to abandon the enterprise. 

From the tops of the higher buildings 
in El Paso American spectators wit- 
nessed the struggle across the Rio Bravo, 
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Distinctive “(Dinnerware 


PLACE PLATES AND ART LAMPS 
CHINA, GLASS, IVORY, GIFT NOVELTIES 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO ORDER 


OLD DINNER SETS 
Regilded, Repaired, Remodeled 
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LESSONS GIVEN IN PAINTING 


233 POST STREET 2 
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a novel and thrilling spectacle for them. 
They saw daring deeds performed on 
both sides that tended to elevate their 
opinion of Mexican valor. Rebel as- 
saults were repulsed with the annihila- 
tion of half the attacking force. Des- 
perate hand to hand combats were. waged 
in the open field. Villa’s marksmen 
availed themselves of every bit of cover 
they could find and caused many casual- 
ties among the federals. 

The American spectators were soon 
forced to give up their “observation 
posts.”” Balls from the combatants began 
arriving in E] Paso and some Americans 
were wounded. The authorities there- 
upon promptly prohibited the further 
needless exposure of life. 

The second day of the conflict the 
rebels received reinforcements constantly. 
All insurrectos had been instructed to 
concentrate at Ciudad Juarez. The battle 
waged fiercely. The Maderistas charged 
upon the intrenched federals with una- 
bated fury, dotting the plain with fallen 
horses and riders. Villa and his men 
distinguished themselves. 

There could be but one result to the 
siege. The constant arrival of reinforce- 
ments enabled the rebels to rest their 
men and receive fresh supplies. On the 
other hand the federals were given no 
rest and scarcely had men enough to 
man their positions. Besides, the Amer- 
ican authorities had given notice to 
Navarro, the federal commander, that 
if there were any more casualties on the 
‘American side of the river from stray 
balls an American column would be sent 
across the river to take possession of 
Ciudad Juarez, thus playing into the 
hands of the Maderistas, who were seek- 
ing American friendship and recognition 
of their cause. 


(To be continued ) 















Men, here’s that tong looked 
for freedom from tight belts 
and unsight 1 y suspenders. 
Here's a little “wrinkle” that 
does its job of supporting the 
trousers far better than any 
sort of harness you have ever 
worn. With all cloth loose at 
waist, and the trousers hung cor- 
rectly—from the shoulders—what 
more comfortable, healthful means 
of support could be found? 


FOR GOLFERS, DANCERS 
AND NEAT DRESSERS 
(Dr. Cates’ Patent) 

Holds your shirt down, too; and trousers 
hang trimly at the waist and instep. 

Sta-ons are much lighter than belts or sus- 
penders ; invisible, and easy to ae: slip- 
proof ; harmless to the sheerest sil 

Order yours today. 

Gold plated, $1 per pair 
THE STA-ON CO., Dept. 422, ST. LOUIS, MO, 














DORCHESTER 
HOTEL 


Northeast Corner Sutter 
and Gough Streets 


A REFINED HOME 


Catering to permanent and 
transient guests; both Amer- 
ican and European plan 


Cars 1-2-3 stop in front of door 


Single rooms, with or with- 
out bath, and suites 


Rates Very Reasonable 
Excellent Cuisine 
oe 


W. W. Madison, Proprietor 
Formerly of Hotel Oakland 
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HAROLD E. LATHROP 
Ae Manager 
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Alexandria Pages 


are - 
Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 
220 rooms with bath - 3.50to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath 6.00 to 8.00 


Double, $4.00 up 
Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 





The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 


Please write for Booklet 
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ALEXANDRIA 











surance companies in premium 


HOTEL 





Los Angeles _.. 
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income-fire, marine and auto- 


mobile-in Pacific Coast States 






































~~ THE-ALL* YEAR: PALISADE: CITY-AT-APTOS-BEACH-ON-MONTERE Y BAY ~~” 




















You drive to Seacliff Park through 
Santa Cruz or Watsonville, turning off 
the State Highway about 5‘ 

of Capitola, where the signs read ‘ 
cliff Park, Aptos Beach ard the Paltz 





sades.’ 


2 miles —_— 





























CLIFF P. 


(oly ily of Teale tt 


; ONTEREY BAY, 
(; beautiful wich ics 
t cowering palisades 
and its perfect bathing beach 
offers its individual appeal to 
the man who is seeking an 
accessible homesite in a spot 
that is labeled health and hap- 
piness for his family —but the 
fact that Seacliff Park during 
the last few months has 
emerged intoa City of Reality 
is the point that carries con- 





an “7 
vict1oi. 


Ic is this chat convinces sound 
business men that their invest- 
ment in Seacliff Park property 
is Wise. 


FD AND DEVELOPED BY 


SEACLIFF PAR 








“OAY 
EC These are summer-like ») 
days at Aptos Beach—warm, lazy 
breakers with foamy crests are 
ready to break over you and go 
scultling off to the shore in awild 
conjusion of effervescent bub- 
bles, while you plunge on out 
ward for the thrill that comes 
with your first swim of the 

season. 


(Pending the construction of per- 
manent buildings, temporary 
bath houses and a restaurant 
have been completed. 


(Drive directly to the beach. Park- 
ing space is free. 


@Free transportation, tf desired, 
may be arranged through our 
San Francisco and San Jose 
Offices. Otherwise guests may 
register at our Seacliff Park 
Office upon arrival. © Ask for 


C Registration Clerk, GC) 
= oZ 
.- : / 





SEACLIFF COMPANY, 


Records of the Title Com- 
pany disclose thefact that men 
who made initial purchases 
last year have returned to buy 
even larger lots or sectors this 
year. Those who last year 
doubted the possibility of 
Carrying Out a program soam- 
bicious (buc bought anyway 
because of the perpetualcharm 
of the location itself) now re- 
alize that their faith and good 
judgment has been rewarded. 
Buying is on. Seacliff Park resi- 
dents know that present in- 
itial offering prices will soon 
be a thing of the past. 


Seacliff Park — Riviera of the 


Pacific now emerges in reality. 


ArPptTos, CALIFORNIA 

















ON MONTEREY BAY 


AT APTOS CALIFORNIA 








escripiive foldd 
en’ upon request 














BERNARD SHAW GAYLORD WILSHIRE 


BERNARD SHAW, the great dramatist, and Gaylord Wilshire, 
inventor and financial backer of the I-ON-A-CO, have been 
friends for many years. Wilshire is one of the few men 
in the United States with whom Shaw corresponds. 

Friends have spoken of a remote resemblance 
between the tvo men. Pictures above 
show whether this remoteness 
may have some existence , 

in fact. 
































Wilshires Lon-s-CO} 
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